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homestead, with its:old-oake and chestnuts, 
and its rich meadows, that I remarked that 
em had, of late, changed not much for 
the better, and that I often looked back to 
the good old times with a feeling of sorrow. 
This led to a conversation which sometimes 
made you smile, and sometimes logk sad. 
You, at length, leasantly remarked, “ Well 
differ as men will in their opinions, it would 
do no harm if you should ‘put your thoughts 
on old and new times in print.” Iwill at 
least put them on paper. I am now an old 
man; and my pl image must be’ near its 
close. The ol m was my father’s and 
grandfather’s befare.it became the lot of my 
inheritance. It naturally is to me.the dear- 
est spot on earth. Here I have been born 
snd grown gray; here | wish to die and be 
urie 


In old times, when I was a boy, fifty 
miles was considered a great journey, and 
that was the distance of the old hom 
from Philadelphia. Thither I was accus- 
tomed t6 go once, cr at most twice a year 
with ‘produce, and with a list, made up by 
wife and children, of necessary articles to be 
purchased. ._My departures and returns were 
_great events, and the glistening eyes of the 
young folks as the new purchases were un- 
folded, afforded a pleasure which must now 
be reckoned among the things that were. 
Around the old -house the most de- 
Vightful quiet prevailed; and at dawn of 
day and evening twilight, the song of the 
birds and the lowing of cattle were our mu- 
‘sic. We had some pleasant not 
‘inconveniently near; and the daily passage 
of a stage. coach on the pike, was our chief 
remembrancer of the outside world. When 
we had visitors from abroad, they were of a 
congenial character, such as we liked, and 
their stay was not merely for a day, but 
yey t was a melancholy day for me 
when I saw a surveying part ing over 
‘my farm to cterailne “che of rail- 
road. Their stakes were fixed across my 
lower meadow, and there now their rails are 
‘laid. Many were the discomforts I had to 
encounter during the construction of this 
* public improvement,” from the operators, 
who were certdinly to me a serious nuisance. 

Worse things, however, were in store. At 
mereng dawn, at midday, and even at 
midnight, our ears are stunned by the shriek 
of the steam-whistle and the rattling of 
cars. Our sweet country quiet has fied. 
The birds seem to forget their music, as 
disgusted with the hoarse sounds of the steam 
engine, and the hills beyond which only 
echoed the sublime thunder, now are reduced 


‘to the vulgar employment of repeating the 


harsh whistle of a steam-pipe. A station- 
house, not half a mile removed from us, 
must have its tavern, and the tavern must 
have its drinkers; and besides, too, it has 
invited city rowdies to come up and spend 
the holy Sabbath in drinking and tramping 
over our fields. The old stone church in 
the grove has its sweet psalmody interrupted 
with the everlasting steam whistle, and even 
in the old grave-yard, which was once a se- 
cluded resting-place, I lately detected several 
fellows from the city firing at a covey of 

i ‘Bad enough this, but it is still 
worse, that this ‘“‘ modern improvement’ 
has set our young folks agog, and they are 
for ever having excuses for just running 
down to the city, to be back by tea time. 
Yes, the city has been brought to our very 


doors, and wecan hardly be said now to live © 


in the country. This “annihilating dis- 
tance” by means of steam has worked no 
real forme. My eldest and second 
sons, noble boys they were, were comforta- 
bly married and settled on neighbouring 
farms, and were happy and content. Tra- 
velling further than Philadelphia never en- 
tered into their heads; but judge of my pain 
when I saw them carrjed away by these new 
ways, and now one is in California and the 
other in Wisconsin. They would as soon have 
thought of going to the moon, had it not 
been for this steam! It was but the other 
day, too, that my only unmarried daughter, 
whose tastes have undergone more than one 
change of late, seriously proposed to me to 
take down the eastern wing of our house, 
built by my grandfather of blessed memory, 
that it might be rebuilt in a more modern 
style. My feelings were wounded, and I 
suppose I spoke rather quick and abrupt, 
when I said, ““I know and reverence eve 
stone in it, and I respect the swallows whic 
for a century have found shelter in its eaves; 
and you might as well, daughter, ask me to 
have the few teeth, yet remaining to Mie, 


‘extracted, as to demolish its old time-worn 


walls.” I suspect this will be the last I 


‘shall hear of that “‘ improvement.” 


In old times, I used to take one weekly 
paper, and it contained all the news I wished 
to hear. It was enough to hear from the 
old world once in six months; but now we 
have complaints if each week we are not 
greeted with the news of wars and tumults, 

rofligacy, and murders and frauds, showing 
the bad state of morals abroad, and setting 
a bad example to those at home. Every 


‘village must now have its newspaper, and 


with the assistance of the telegraph, that 
other “ modern wonder,” we must be forced 
to listen to-day to all the bad things which 
took place yesterday all over the country. 
Often have I said, “ Where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” Now, I am no 
friend to ignorance, but surely there are 
many things of which we had better remain 
ignorant. In my young days, there were 
few books accessible to us in the country; 
but they were good books, and well read. 
We had the Bible, and Milton, and Boston, 
and Baxter, and such like, and we knew 


‘what they contained. Now, however, steam 


is applied even to printing, and one is utterly 


confounded not only with the number of 


newspapers and magazines, but books of all 
classes, and many of them of the worst class. 
can see, unsettles, instead 
of informing the mind, and like a table 
covered with every kind of new cookery, at 
once tempts unnatural appetite, and de- 


_ranges digestion. Now, I know it has been 


said, railroads make near and good markets, 
and raises the prices of land. It may be, 
and many a one, I doubt not, have in this 
way laid aside their contentment, and have 
thought of little else than becoming rich. 
Surely, to make money'should not be the 


chief end of man ; and to be always appeal- 
ing to the 
,Someof, my neighbours, have been seriously 
injured in their religious, character hy this 
ps characteristic 0 


love of gain is a bad principle. 


the age. They 
ve become richer, but not a whit happier. 


I hear much of modern improvements, of 
the march of mind, of the 
‘teenth century; and even the young preach- 
ers I sometimes hear, seem to haye travelled 
go fast, that, from their sermons, I should 


gressive nine- 


they had forgotten, in their hurry, 


make;.the Bible even a station-house, 
where they should. be compelled to for 
a time. » ery different was the p ing 


ee old.time ministers, who got their whole 


sermons from Bible. It was old wine 
ae with new. Well, well, the times 
are not likely to go backward; my consola- 


on 
flood. paper is full. 1 
you pablish this, and any 


author, 


oft 


‘to make them good p 


torien. just say, in one of the elegant phrases of 
OLD TIMES AND. NEW TIMES, _| these modern times, that itis by 
vOur of ‘Visiting mé'in'my own house,and| For the 
admiting the rural aspect ‘of the dear old ‘THE GOOD PREACHER. 


It would seem that this is a personage 
whose services are much in demand. Ac- 
cording to some, good preachers are scarce. 
They acknowl that there are many good 
men, scholars, and good divines, but 
a preacher is a rara avis. 

It seems never once to have entered the 
minds of these complainers that the standard 
by which they test the qualifications of minis- 
ters might be a false one. Misjudgment in 
this, as in other matters, is often the prolific 
source of gross imposition. 7 
We may be mistaken, but it is our hum- 
ble opinion, that as sparce as good preachers 
are, those who are fully qualified to render 
an impartial judgment as to the qualifica- 
tions requisite on the part of these function- 
aries to a proper discharge of the various 
duties of their stations, are still scarcer. 
favourable and unfavourable, are 
0 formed of a minister’s adaptation to 
certain fields of labour from statements 
made by others as totally disqualified to 
judge in such matters as a blind man is to 
philosophize on the beauties of the rainbow. 
~ We have known mothers professing to be 
pious, to look upon ambassadors of God as 
good or pe accordingly as they were re- 
garded by their thoughtless daughters! 


} And what makes the matter worse, the 


father’s opinion is too often formed from 
that of the mother. 

How various the views of what constitutes 
a good preacher! Every church desires to 
have such for their minister. Eloquence, 
according to one, is the ess=zntial requisite 
of a mak preacher. Let his imagination be 
lofty and vivid; his style chaste and beauti- 
ful; his bold and striking; and as to 
rhetoric, let his whole sermon be like a 
floral garden in May. This man will be 
voted a good by some; for to him 
the crowd flock; he interests the young, and 
seems to delight all. Surely he is “the 
good preacher.” 

Here is a minister of a sedate habit and 
heavy style. He speaks of “laws,” cause 
and effect, premises, deductions, inductions, 
abstractions, and data; he is evidently of 
the philosophic cast, and is considered a 
good preacher by many who understand 
neither beginning, end, nor middle of his 
profound display. But, then, do you not 
see how all the learned and intellectual 
in the whole community flock to hear him? 
What an influence he wields! All should 
consider him ‘the good preacher.” 

In yonder pulpit there stands a man who 
believes that abstract doctrines will, if con- 
stantly and faithfully preached, impart spi- 
ritual vitality to the soul of every hearer; 
and he preaches according to his theory. 
He is what we call the dogmatic doctrinal 
divine, and is voted by some a good preach- 
er. There are but few words in his theo- 
logical nomenclature, such as “fixed pur- 

“necessity,” “absolutely decreed,” 
“‘ predetermined,” “election,” “certainty,” 
&c. Since he dwells on these great and ex- 
cellent doctrines of the word of God exclu- 
sively, from Sabbath to Sabbath, and ne- 
glects to press home the “ weightier matter” 
of duty upon the minds of his people, he is 
considered by the curious, the careless, and 
the antinomian a good preacher, inasmuch 
as he never disturbs their consciences by 
the awful and pointed declaration that they 
cannot be saved if they “neglect so great 
salvation.” 

Now, whilst it is of the highest import- 
ance that men should be thoroughly indoc- 
trinated in the truths of the inspired volume, 
yet the good preacher will be careful to 
give a due portion of the milk with the 
strong meat of God’s word to both saint and 
sinner. 

Still the followers of this exclusively doc- 
trinal divine will be few, in comparison with 
the admiring disciples of his ministerial bro- 
ther who adopts the opposite extreme of 
preaching cokine but practical discourses 
to the entire exclusion of all that is doctri- 
nal. And we do firmly believe, that although 
the masses would vote the latter the best 
preacher, yet, after all, he would be the 
worst and by far the most delusive and dan- 

rous. Leta minister take no interest in 

octrinal discussions; let him teach “the 
duty God requires of man” to the entire 
neglect of “‘what man is to believe concern- 
ing God,” and many of his people will 
eventually become grossly latitudinarian on 
all the radical doctrines of redemption, and 
either spend the precious “ day of salvation”’ 
sleeping the sleep of death on beds of carnal 


security, or plunge headlong into the awful 


vortex of fanatical presumption! Do not 
Scripture, Church history, and every-day 
experience furnish abundant proof and pre- 
ent to attest the truth of this statement? 
This is the gushing fountain that has flooded 
Church and the with most 
ownright hypocrisy and the grossest heresy, 
in both anes. And 
yet the teachers of doctrines that are un- 
scriptural, and of duties that are often fan- 
cifil, are esteemed and lauded by many as 
the good preachers of our day; and they re- 
ceive with gratulation the bread of death 
from the hands of these “false prophets” 
and vain pretenders. 

Dear reader, can you give me your opin- 
ion of what constitutes a good preacher ? 
Would you not say that good preaching is 
that which is plain and easily comprehended 
by weak capacities, and that the minister 
who preaches thus is a preacher? A 
good preacher is one that teaches clearly, 
and persuades affectionately. Teaching and 
persuasion are the two great elements in 
all good preaching. Pastors after God’s 
heart are those who feed their flocks “ with 
knowledge and understanding,” and per- 
suade them “to embrace Jesus Christ for 
salvation as he is offered to them in the 

Theological Seminaries can, and have 
done much to make good preachers; but 
congregations, we were going to say, may 
do more; yet seminaries and congregations 
can do most. We mean underGod. We 
do not underrate seminaries; nay, we love 
them, and both pray and contribute to sus- 
tain them; yet all must agree with us, that 
the most that the very best of such institu- 
tions can do is to give to their pupils a 
vague, general knowledge of the primal 
truths of the gospel. They may teach them 
to operate very skilfully on the dead subject 
of theory, but how different this from mak- 
ing painful but necessary incisions into the 
“desperately wicked” heart of the living 
man of practice! If, then, you desire your 

, dear reader, to be a pasees. ore 
im time and means to study books, nature, 
and truth. 

The most learned alumnus of the best 
theological halls must have a studio, and 
be often in it, if he would be a good pam 
er. Alas! that so many of the humble am- 
bassadors of Jesus are not _ through 

uniary indigence, to get either time, 
Pied; or books to use as means, under God, 
reachers! Something 
more tangible than transient sympathy is 
due to all such, especially to those who have 
never seen, much less sat, at the feet of 


Gamailiel. 
good stu- 


Be it known then 
dents generally make preachers, and 


to all, that 


good 


that good preachers ere always good stu- 
dents. ‘ Let congregations, therefore, give 
their pastors at least time to study. 

_ Again: if you wish your minister to be 
er, pay him well. Pay all 
you promise, and pay promptly. If te 

not, he will soon become involved 
in worldly embarrassments, depressing to 
his spirits, when it will be as impossible for 
him to acquit himself in the pulpit to the 
satisfaction of his hearers, as for the most 
expert in the dancing art to trip with grace 

“ the light fantastic toe” with a “fifty-six’’ 
bound to each foot. Kindness and justice 
have much to do with making good preach- 
ers. These, when practised by a congrega- 
tion towards their pastor, quiet his mind 
and give time to study. 

You must pray for your minister too, if 
you wish him to bea good one. Slow as 
many are in paying, they are still more so 
in praying for their pastor. Looking for 
perfection, and not finding it in him, too 
many go to finding fault with, rather than 
praying for him. The result often is, 
their own hearts are hardened, and his 

onoured, and religion disgraced. Paul, 
with all his oa; walied, and no doubt 
obtained the prayers of his people. 

Professing Christians, your pastor needs 
your prayers. To-morrow is the hol 
Sabbath; and Q! shall I be emitted, 
he might say, to arise in the morn- 
ing, throw up my study-window, and look 
around over the best field of my charge, 
and behold the smoke of the incense of 
prayer ascending sweetly to the skies, from 
an hundred altars, closets, and hearts, for 
the Divine blessing upon my soul, labours, 
and congregation! I say, my people, shall 
I seethis? Then, if I. do, be assured it is 
not your fault if, on to-morrow, you do not 
hear a good sermon from one who desires 
to be a “ good preacher.” W. M. F. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TOLEDO CHURCH, OHIO. 


Bryan, June 29th, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—At a meeting of the 
Presbytery of Maumee, held in the Union 
Church, on the 25th ult., the following pa- 
per was adopted, and the undersigned ap- 
a a committee to request you to pub- 

ish the same: 

“ Presbytery have heard with much in- 
térest the report of the Rev. James H. 
Baird, our missionary at Toledo, relative to 
his labours in and for that place, and we re- 
joice with him in the fair prospects of its 
ultimate success. It is with pain, however, 
that we have learned that he has met with 
opposition in this good work. Nevertheless, 
satisfied of the propriety of our ‘course in 
commissioning brother Baird to labour in 
Toledo, cordially approving the course he 
has pursued, and the means he has used in 
this enterprise, and having still unshaken 
confidence in his piety, zeal, and good judg- 
ment, we commend him for his firm fidelity 
in this labour of love, despite of opposition. 
And we confidently trust that in these our 
labours for the ‘furtherance of the gospel,’ 
we shall have the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of all, in every place, who love our com- 
mon and blessed Lord.” 

By order of Presbytery, 

D. S. ANDERSON, Committee. 
For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEXINGTON. 


Messrs. Editors—The following action of 
the Presbytery of Lexington, in relation to 
certain rumours injurious to the character 
of the Rev. E. B. Cleghorn, a licentiate 
lately received from the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia,s sent for publication. It seems 
but an act of justice to all interested, and 
especially to Mr. Cleghorn. It is only ne- 
cessary for a proper understanding of the 
matter, to state that on May 3lst, the day 
on which the Presbytery convened at the 
church of Tinkling Spring, with the expec- 
tation of attending to Mr. Cleghorn’s ordina- 
tion, and his installation as pastor of Tink- 
ling Spring church, it came to his know- 
ledge that certain rumours were in circula- 
tion greatly to his injury. He therefore 
requested the Presbytery, before proceeding 
further, to give him an opportunity of vin- 
dicating himself against these imputations. 
Thereupon the Presbytery adjourned to meet 
at the same place on June 2\1st. 

At the meeting of this date, Mr. Cleghorn 
was heard at length, and the action which 
followed will be found below. 

The rumours referred to, grew out of a 
controversy between Mr. Cleghorn and the 
Executive Committee and Board of Mana- 
gers of the American Colonization Society, 
while he was one of their agents.* 

Resolved, That after a careful examina- 
tion of the papers laid before the Presby- 
tery, in reference to difficulties between the 
Rev. E. B. Cleghorn and the American 
Colonization Society, after a full discussion 
of their contents, they dismiss the whole 
subject as not requiring any further con- 
sideration, and feel it proper, under the cir- 
cumstances, to say: 

lst. That while they do not feel them- 
selves called upon to decide the question as 
to the precise meaning of the contract be- 
tween the said Society and Mr. Cleghorn, 
nevertheless, that some expressions used in 
the correspondence between the partics when 
Mr. Cleghorn was about to go South, seem 
to have led to some misunderstanding con- 
cerning their import, and that therefore 
Mr. Cleghorn may be supposed to have 
made the claim disallowed by the Coloniza- 
tion Society, without any necessity of im- 
puting to him intentional wrong. 

2d. That in the proposition submitted by 
Mr. Cleghorn, asking the Executive Com- 
mittee to agree to a private understanding, 
by which, in a certain contingency, he 
should be allowed a’ greater per cent. than 
usual, we observe a want of due caution 
in the expressions used; but we discover 
nothing sufficient to establish the implica- 
tion of dishonourable purposes. 

3d. This view seems to be confirmed by 
the fact, that the Executive Committee 
themselves do not appear to have at first re- 

rded this proposition With any disappro- 

tion, nor to have given any evidence of a 
withdrawal of their confidence for nearly 
two years; but, on the contrary, did three 
times commission him as their agent to very 
important fields of labour, and with strong 
expressions of unabated confidence. 

The Rev. Mr. Cleghorn then arose and 
stated that he held in his hand the call pre- 
sented to him by the congregation of Tink- 
ling Spring, that he had never sought that 
m and that he now returned it, and de- 
sired that it should never be renewed. 

The Presbytery regard this act of Mr. 
Cleghorn as ight honourable to him, be- 
cause it indicates the sacrifice of feeling and 
of plans, which he was willing to make from 
a sense of duty to the Church of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the Presbytery would ex- 

ress their earnest prayer that the adorable 
Head of the Church would direct him to 
that part of his vineyard where he has 
work for him to do, and make him abund- 
antly successful in the work of the Lord. 
Wit11am Brown, Stated Clerk. 


* The difficulty referred to, we believe, re- 
sulted from a misunderstanding between Mr. 
Cleghorn and the American Colonization So- 
ne, a to the compensation to be allowed him 


for his services as an agent.— Eds. Pres, 


| More Persecution for Bible Reading. | 


‘plied that Jesus Christ had been offered up 


place in Austria, where 


[FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. | 
Domenico Cecchetti and his family—His 
devotion to the word of God—Trial— 
Sentenced to a year’s imprisonment— 
Borzinsky’s conversion from Popery— 
His imprisonment. 
Paris, June 1855. 
Messrs. Editors—Persecution has not yet 
ceased in Tuscany. Another victim, Do- 
menico Cecchetti, has recently been con- 
demned to a year’s imprisonment, without 
trial or testimony against him, by the Coun- 
cil of Préfecture, his only crime being that | 
he had the Bible in his possession, and hav- 
ing, when examined, frankly confessed his 
faith. I borrow the facts of the case from 
a letter dated Florence, March 30, 1855, 
and published in several religious periodi- 
cals, both English and French. A very 
fortunate circumstance it is that our great 
political paper, Le Journal des Débats, has 
also published an extract from this letter, 
and pressed the matter hard on the justice 
and tolerance of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany. 
Domenico Cecchetti was a workman em- 


ployed in the tobacco manufactory of MM. | 


Emmanuel Fenzi & Co., the well known 
bankers, who have for years farmed the 
monopoly. He was one of the best work- 
men in the establishment, and enjoyed the 
esteem and confidence of his employers in 
the highest possible degree. His age is 
about forty-three; and as he is a widower, 
with four boys, of whom the eldest is six- 
teen, and the youngest six years of age, 
there has devolved on him not only the task 
of maintaining his family, but of discharging 
all those domestic duties which are a mo- 
ther’s peculiar province. And these duties 
he has discharged so well that his four boys 
are models of good conduct, and the whole 
neighbourhood is wont to speak of Cecchet- 
ti’s children as the models of what children 
ought tobe. The two eldest were already 
employed in the tobacco manufactory. 

Cecchetti lived on the first floor of a 
house, close to the factory. In another | 
small apartment, on the same floor, was_ 
lodged a young man, the apprentice of a | 
vintner in Borgo la Noce. He was struck | 
by the good conduct of the young Cecchettis, | 
and by the excellent and kind bearing of 
the father, and in the course of conversa- | 
tion at length learned that the father was | 
in the habit of reading, with his caildren 
and his friends, the Bible. In a casual 
conversation with his own master he re- 
peated this circumstance to him, expressing» 
his belief that the Bible could not be such | 
a very bad book, after all, when it produced | 
such happy fruit. 

A few days afterward the vintner went 
to Confession, and mentioned to the confes- 
sor that his apprentice had been talking to | 
him about Diodati’s Bible, which he thought | 
not so badas it had been represented. The 
priest immediately interrupted the confes- | 
sion, and refused him absolution. Next 
day he met priest Buratti, one of the most 
relentless persecutors of the Tuscan Protest- 
ants. “Why, what is the matter with 

ou?” said curate Buratti, “you seem so 
dull.” ‘ Ah! curate, no wonder, yesterday 
I was refused absolution.” “Refused abso- | 
lution !’”’ rejoined the curate; “impossible ! | 
refuse absolution to so good a Catholic as _ 
you! There must be some mistake. Come | 
to my house and confess to me, and I hope. 
it will prove nothing.” The vintner made | 
his confession to curate Buratti, and re-. 
ceived absolution, all snug and comfortable ; | 
and curate Buratti lost no time in denoun- | 
cing Domenico Cecchetti to the Tuscan 
police, as guilty of the crime of Protestant | 
propagandism, and requiring them to watch | 
over his proceedings, and, if possible, to 
seize him in the act. 

Accordingly, some three months ago four 
— suddenly entered Cecchetti’s 

ouse, about nine o’clock in the evening. 
They expected to have found him in com- 
pany with other inquirers, reading the Scrip- 
tures; they found only another fellow-lodger, 
named Crolli, who had come to repay Cec- 
chetti the sum of five pauls, which he had 
borrowed on the previous day. But they 
seized and carried off in triumph one copy 
of Diodati’s Bible and two copies of the 
New Testament. 

Cecchetti heard nothing more of the mat- 
ter for nearly ten weeks. On the morning 
of Wednesday, the 14th of March, he re- 
ceived an order to appear before the Delegate 
of Santa Maria Novella, on the afternoon of 
the same day. Then and there he was ex- 
amined by the Chancellor of the Delegation, 
and required to declare why three copies of 
Diodati’s Bible and Testament were found 
in his possession. ‘ Indeed, Signor Dele- 

te,” was the answer, “I only wish there 

ad been five instead of three; for there are 
five of us, my four boys and myself, and we 
require a Bible apiece.” The Chancellor 
successively interrogated him as to his opin- 
ion regarding mass, confession, and the au- 
thority of the Pope, on all which points he 
stated his opinion without reserve. He re- 


once as a sacrifice for the sins of mankind ; 
that no future sacrifice was or could be 
wanted. He said:—‘‘ As to confession, 
when I have sinned, it is my duty to con- 
fess my sin, first to Almighty God, and im- 
plore his pardon, then to my brother, if I 
have acted wrongly against my brother; to | 

ou, Signor Chancellor, for example, if I | 
ove offended you. As to the Pope being 
the head of the Church, I know,” he said, 
“no headship save that of Jesus Christ. 
The Pope is a constituted authority, like 

ou, Signor Chancellor!’ Neither wheed- | 
ling nor bullying could induce him to reveal , 


the names of any of the Christian brethren / 


with whom he read and discoursed upon the | 
Scriptures. His answer invariably was, | 
“On all points regarding myself I will an- | 
swer you without the slightest reserve ; but | 
questions likely to commit my friends I can- | 
not and will not reply to.” The Chancel. | 
lor, finding the attempt hopeless, then read 
over the minutes of the examination. Cec- 
chetti himself perused it, and signed the 

sume; and so for the time the affair termi- | 
nated with the dismissal of the accused. | 

The paper thus obtained was submitted 
to the Council of Préfecture, which, on the 
avowals it contained, sentenced Domenico 
Cecchetti to a year’s imprisonment in the 
Penitentiary of Imbrogiano. Imbrogiano 
was formerly a villa of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, in which they solaced themselves, 
after the cares of State, with rural pleasures, 
and is nowa dungeon for the Protestant 
subjects of Leopold II. 

On the morning of Sunday the 25th of 
March, the gendarmes were charged with 
the execution ofthe sentence. They entered 
the house of Domenico Cecchetti at half- 
_ four o’clock, and told him they had 

en sent to convey him to the Bargello, 
from whence he was not likely soon to re- 
turn. Hastily kissing his four boys, he 
bade them farewell, leaving them in the 
hands of Him “with whom is strength and 
wisdom.” On the following morning he 
was met, at a quarter before seven, guarded 
by two gendarmes, heavily ironed, pale but 
calm, on his way to the terminus of the 
Leghorn railway, by which he was to go to 
Monte Lupo. 

Iam sorry to say that Tuscany does not 
stand alone in the devilish work of persecu- 
tion. Facts no less shogking are taking 
ey are the more 
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heinous, as they are in direct opposition to 
the present state of law. The following 
letter from pastor Nowotng has appeared in 
a German paper, Die Zeit, (The Times,) 
of the 13th ult. It should be observed that 
Die Zcit is not an opposition paper; no po- 
litical motive, therefore, can be assigned for 
the complaint of pastor Nowotng, the truth 
of which, besides, speaks for itself. 

“The tyrannical hindrances to the lib- 
erty of Protestants in Austria have recently 
been replaced by restrictions less contrary 
to equity. I allude especially to a law of 
1848, which allows any Austrian subject 
belonging to the Roman Catholic religion 
to embrace the Protestant faith either of 
the Reformed or of the Lutheran Confes- 
sion, under the only condition of having 
twice before declared his intentions to his 
curate. This law, the promulgation of 
which was immediately followed by the with- 
drawal of several priests from the Church 
of Rome, has remained in vigour to this 
day. But a fact, which has recently oc- 
curred, will show both to Roman Catholics 
and Protestants how the law has been ob- 
served these four years. 

“A brother (frére) belonging to the Or- 
der des Fréres de la Miséricorde, first pro- 
vincial doctor of the convent of this Order 
in Prague, recently underwent a change in 
his convictions, and refused to accede to 
some proposed reforms in the Order: this 
caused him (as well as several other brothers 
who had shared in his sentiments) to be 
looked upon with suspicion, and drew very 
harsh treatment upon Mes Relying on the 
law above mentioned, he decided upon join- 
ing the Evangelical Church of the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg; but the pastor to whom 
he applied for the accomplishment of his 
design frankly told him that, notwithstand- 
ing this law, he could not receive him into 
his church; for, said he, the high Ro- 
man clergy have for several years past 
adopted the custom of immediately seizing 
and imprisoning any ecclesiastic who mani- 
fests the intention of passing over to the 
Evangelical Church (apostatizing, as they 
say;) they then torment him, and lay upon 
him all sorts of hard penances, till he swears 
to remain in the Church out of which, ac- 
cording to them, there is no salvation. 
This would have been the case with Bor- 
zinsky, (the brother alluded to) as soon as 
he presented to his curate the declaration 
required by the law. No excuse is admitted, 
and the poor sufferer has no protection to 
expect from government, for the hicrarchy 
pretend that in tormenting the poor people, 
they only correct their wayward children, 
which they have full right to do. Thus 
any attempt, on the part of priests or monks, 
to leave the Roman Church, is rendered 
impossible beforehand. Friends of Bor- 
zinsky, Roman Catholics themselves, ad- 
vised him therefore to go somewhere out of 
the empire to realize his object, Austrian 
subjects being at liberty to do abroad any 
thing authorized at home by law. 

“ Consequently, brother Borzinsky, of the 
Order des Fréres de la Miséricorde, was 
received on the 19th of January last, ac- 
cording to all the legal forms, in the Church 
of the Confession of Augsburg, at Peter- 
shain, in Prussia, and on the very day of 
his abjuration he returngd to his own coun- 
try. Both himself and his friends hoped he 
had nothing more to fear, and that his cha- 
racter as a Protestant Christian having been 
legauiy acquired, would prove a sufficient 
protection. Buta short time after his re- 
turn, Borzinsky, whilst he was studying 
with his parents at Prosnitz, in Moravia, 
was violently carried away from his home 
one night, by gendarmes and agents of the 
police, who brought him back to his con- 
vent at Prague, where they gave him up to 
his superiors. The Chanoine Dittrich, apos- 
tolical visitor of the Order in Prague, de- 
clared to him he had committed a greater 
crime than if he had fled from the convent, 
taking away 10,000 florins; (it seems eva- 
sions of this kind have been practised by 
some members of the Order.) Borzinsky 
was then closely imprisoned. He has hith- 
erto resisted all the attempts, threatenings, 
sufferings, and promises with which he has 
been assailed; but his firmness only served 
to aggravate the rigour of his captivity. 
At last they declared him mad, on account 
of his immovable faithfulness, and he was 
shut up with the madmen in a dungeon ad- 
joining the sink of the convent. 

“ As it may be hoped the Austrian gov- 
ernment was not informed of such a brutal 
treatment exercised towards an evangelical 
Christian, whose abjuration was perfectly 
legal, we give publicity to this fact as 
briefly as possible, and we earnestly expect 
from true Christians of all denominations a 
share in their sympathy and prayers for this 


faithful prisoner of Jesus Christ.” 


* * 


For the Presbyterian. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE, PA. 


Messrs. Editors—The forty-ninth collegi- 
ate year of this Institution closed on Wed- 
nesday the 20th ult. The Baccalaureate, 
by the President, was delivered to the 
Senior Class on the morning of the preced- 
ing Sabbath; and the sermon to the So- 
ciety of Religious Inquiry, on the evening 
of the same day, by the Rev. Samuel Wil- 
son; both these discourses were listened to 
with unusual interest, and have been re- 
quested for publication. On Tuesday even- 
ing the Alumni Association was addressed 
with much ability by W. H. Oldham, Esq., 
of Virginia. 

Orations were delivered on Commence- 
ment day by eleven of the graduates; and 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred on the Rev. Joseph Warren, Mission- 
ary of Northern India. We learn that ar- 
rangements are in progress by which the 
price of boarding will be much reduced. 
The Alumni Association, among other reso- 
lutions, passed the following : 

Resolved, That we find in the past history, 
as well as in the present relations, condition, 
and prospects of the College, just reasons 
for joy and pride. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the next An- 
nual Commencement of the College will 
complete the first half century of its exist- 
ence, a committee be appointed to make ar- 
rangements for a semi-centennial celebration 
upon a scale commensurate with the import- 
ance of the occasion, and the mission which 
Providence has called the Institution to 
fulfil; and that all the Alumni yet living be 
earnestly invited to participate in that cele- 
bration. 

The endowment of the —e under the 
supervision of the Synod of Wheeling, is 
progressing with encouraging prospects of 
completion. I learn from one of the officers 
of the College that the course of religious 
instruction required by the Synod is in suc- 
cessful operation. The English Bible is a 
text-book; all the classes have two biblical 
recitations weekly; one on Sabbath, the 
other on Monday morning. The entire 
contents of the Bible are brought before the 
minds of the students during their College 
course. The Confession of Faith is also 
included in the course of instruction. 

A or Rexiaious Epucarion. 


Reformation is the object we pretend to 
aim at, but we are) perpetually —— 
the subject of it: it is ourselves.—Rev. 
Adams. 


LETTER FROM PALESTINE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


General state of affairs—Jews expecting the 
Messiah— Mohammedans apprehending a 
change—Moslem customs and superstt- 
tions— Rumours of the war— Marriage of 
an English lady to a Bedouin—Harvest- 
ing. 

Prains or SHaron, May 22, 1855. 
Messrs. Editors—The daily routine of our 
secluded rural life presents so little of in- 

a incident that I have delayed writ- 

ing. ut supposing that our Christian 

friends at home may desire something of a 

regular report of our humble doings, I would 

state that our work continues to progress in 

a quiet and unpretending way. Our ac- 

quaintance is gradually extending among 

the adjacent Arabs; while in their frequent 
calls and small matters of business, they be- 
have themselves in a friendly and respect- 
ful manner. We have also abundant testi- 
mony of the good will and friendship of the 
middling and poorer classes among the Jews, 
and we hear of no opposition to our object 
among the Rabbins. We have occasional 
applications from Alexandria, Damascus, 
and Safet; but the greatest number of des- 
titute cases are from Jerusalem. We seem 
to be like a little spot of refuge, or neutral 

ound, to which outcasts and persecuted 
individuals flee when oppressed by their own 
religious overseers, or foreign proselyting 
interference. We are natives of a country 
whose pilgrim fathers sought and claimed 
for their children “ freedom to worship God” 
according to the dictates of conscience, and 
so far as our feeble service may reach, we 
would seek the same for others. We some- 
times meet most painful and affecting de- 
velopments of wrong and suffering. One 
intelligent young Jew, who is now a happy, 
robust labourer with us, confesses that be- 
fore his coming here, he was a number of 
times reduced to such desperate extremities, 
through oppression and want, that at times 
he had resolved to poison himself, as others 
within his knowledge had done. When in- 
quiring recently of one of their chief men 
from Jerusalem, if cases of starvation ac- 
tually occurred, he replied, “ Frequently ; 
but we cannot help it; if they die, let thei 
die; every one must die some time, and the 
number of sufferers are thus diminished !” 

The Jews are now generally expectant of a 

favourable change in their affairs. ne part 

look to the expected visit of Sir M. Monte- 
fiore, whose recent letters have announced 
to them his determination to undertake 
something practical for their general relief. 

Others openly declare that they have no 

hope in him, but only in the immediate 

coming of their Messiah, as their king and 

deliverer. 

Our Jews inform us that there are seventy 
devoted men in Safet, who have agreed to- 
gether to fast twice in a weck, and pray 


continually for his coming. The Jews in | 


Jerusalem have been recently revived in 
this hope. They state that one of their tra- 
ditions foretells, that when the ruins of a 
certain syMagogue in a secret cave under 
Jerusalem shall be uncovered, the Messiah 
shall appear. Since the discovery of an im- 
mense cave under the city, numbers were 
so much encouraged that a large party, with 
lanterns and picks, undertook to search for 
the ruins, and were only deterred by the 
Turks from prosecuting their attempt too 
near the foundations of the Mosque, in 
which vicinity the cave is reported to penc- 
trate. Mahometans are also expecting. a 
change. Individuals of the Arab peasantry, 
who are generally sincere and faithful to 
their religious creed, express great des- 
pondeney at the prospect of political affairs, 
although their knowledge of the state of 
the Government is very limited. They 
lament that the faithful are failing from 
among their people, and that few remain to 
respect the religion of their fathers. The 
recent admission of the Prince of Belgium 
and others, into the Mosque of Omar, by 
the liberal courtesy of the present Pasha, is 
considered a fatal omen to their cause. We 
have been informed that before their admis- 
sion, the Pasha assembled the attendant Der- 
wishes and resident devotees, and asked 
them to whom the Mosque belonged? They 
answered, “It belongs to God.” He re- 
plied, ‘* Trae; and to whom has he given the 
eare of it?” They replied, “To the Sultan.” 
He answered, “ I am the servant of the Sul- 
tan, and he has entrusted its care to me, 
and I think fit to admit these illustrious 
strangers!” They were required to vacate 
the premises; but a few lingered, and se- 
pa themselves among the buildings, 
poured out the most bitter imprecations 
upon the Pasha and the Frank intruders. 
The fast of Rammadan has commenced with 
the present new moon, and yesterday I 
heard a poor labourer bewailing the im- 
piety of many nominal Moslems who now 
dare to drink water during the fast, in the 
presence of other Moslems; which trespass, 


a short time since, would have been pun- 


ished with death. It is painful to see these 
conscientious peasants, during harvest, toil- 
ing all day in the sun, and not daring to 
taste of food or drink, from before sunrise 
till dark, for thirty days! The rich suffer 
less, as they generally sleep most of the 
day, and feast at night. The traditions 
revered by those with whom we are ac- 
quainted, are a strange mixture of truth 
and fiction. They esteem Jerusalem and 
the Temple site most sacred, and denomi- 
nate the city “ El-Koodis,” or the holy. 


They declare, that under the Mosque of | 


Omar there is a bottomless well, to which 
“the soul’s” of all men and animals, with- 
out distinction of name or country, are 
athered by angels at the time of their death. 
[ere they remain in a quiet state until the 
judgment, when the Creator summons them 
to appear before him. They admit that 
the soul of Mohammed himself is there, and 
that none but Jesus Christ, whom they ac- 
knowledge to be the Son of the Spirit of 
God, is exempt, and is seated on the right 
hand of God. It is interesting to hear their 
solemn descriptions of the judgment. They 
confess that although a Moslem may be very 
strict in his professions, faith, and prayers, 
yet if he is selfish, and turns away from the 
poor, and refuses to divide his bread daily 
with the hungry, he loses his place in Para- 
dise, and it is filled by any Christian or 
Jew who, although denying the faith of Ma- 
homet, has fulfilled the greater requisitions 
—to feed the hungry mel clothe the naked. 
“At the judgment,” says one, “a camel 
will walk forth with deep marks upon his 
sides, and say to his Maker, Behold how 
the sons of Adam have used me; I was 
faithful to their commands, and bore them 
and their heavy burdens upon my shoul- 
ders, hungry and thirsty without complaint, 
and when I fainted and could. no sn. 
endure, they repaid me with strokes, even 
unto death.” Also, the testimony of the 
horse and donkey, and other animals, con- 
demns the cruelty of man. Slaves and or- 
phans, the poor and the murdered, will be 
rmitted to witness ayainst those who have 
injured them, and the righteous Creator 
will requite every one without partiality, as 
his works have been. They believe that 
Paradise remains unchanged, the same as 
when our first parents were expelled, and is 
reserved for the abode of the blessed ; that 
at the judgment, after the examination of 
all creatures, a very narrow path is pre- 
sented, in appearance like the brightness of 
the rainbow, leading directly across the lake 
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are acquitted, receive Divine assistance to 
walk upon it, and enter Paradise ; while the 
condemned, being left to themselves, fall 
into the fire. Several individuals, from dif- 
ferent places, at different times, have related 
to us in substance the same things as the 
common belief. We have no other autho- 
rity. 
The country in this vicinity is entirely 
quict. We hear occasional rumours re- 
specting the war, but we consider them so 
uncertain that we hesitate to repeat them. 
A converted Jew, yesterday arrived from 
Alexandria, informs us that four thousand 
British soldiers, mostly horsemen, bad ar- 
rived there from India, on their way to Con- 
stantinople. From another source, we hear 
that the Russians are approaching Bagdad. 
Quite a sensation has been made among for- 
eign residents, by a recent novel occurrence 
in Damascus. The widow of an English 
officer from India, possessing beauty and 
wealth, while travelling in this land near 
Damascus, became so strangely attached to 
a common Bedowin, that despite the remon- 
strance of her friends, and the interference 
of the English Consul and Pasha of Damas- 
cus, she married him in the presence of a 
Shiek according to Arab custom, and pro- 
ceeded to the desert, where she resides in a 
tent with him! English travellers recently 
from Damascus confirm this report. 

The barley harvest is past—(it commenced 
about the middle of April)—and the plains 
are dotted with natives harvesting their 
) wheat. The appearance from our terrace is 
very picturesque, and unlike the manner of 
harvest in the United States. Generally, 
a number of families are associated in inter- 
est in sowing and reaping. Men, women 
and children, camels, donkeys and cattle 
proceed to the work. The men go before, 
with knife-like sickles, and cut by handfuls, 
and heap it together without rakes. The 
women and children glean, and the animals 
eat the remainder, and are used at night to 
bear the grain to their threshing- floors, near 
their village. They are greatly surprised 
at the rapid execution of our grain cradle, 
and as our grain is surrounded by theirs, 
numbers often come and look on with ad- 
miration. Our workmen consider our wheat 
a good yield, and the wife of one, having 
gleaned, has beat out a first specimen, which 
is very fine, the kernels being large and full. 
Being destitute of a barn or floor, threshing 
machine or fanning mill, we are obliged to 
tread it out with mules, on the pebbly soil 
of an clevation, (there being no stones on 
the level) and with difficult labour sift and 
clean it by hand—-so different is this primi- 
tive manner from the labour-saving improve- 
ments of the United States. Our silk- 
making experiment is not yet finished, as 
our worms are only commencing to spin. 
They are healthy, and constantly emplo 
two or three hands. The interest in sil 
culture is increasing in this vicinity, and 
we trust may yet extend employment to 
many poor. 

We would acknowledge, with devout gra- 
titude to God, and heartfelt thanks to the 
benevolent readers of The Presbyterian, 
the essential and very timcly aid which we 
have received through their Christian lib- 
erality. Muy the prayers and thanksgiving 
of the relieved, who were ready to perish, 
be accepted with God in their behalf. Your 
grateful servant, fur Israel's sake, 


K. S. M. 
For the Presbyterian. 


Buffalo City Presbytery on Church 
Extension. 


At the stated meeting of the Presbytery 
of Buffalo City, held at Aurora, June 27th, 
1855, the Rev. Arthur Burtis, D. D., pre- 
sented the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That this Presbytery heartily 
rejoice in the appointment, by the last Gen- 
eral Assembly, of the Committee of Church 
Extension, to be located at St. Louis, and 
cordially pledge our concurrence and co- 
operation in this great and needful work. 

2. Resolved, further, That it be recom- 
mended that collections be taken up in our 
several churches in behalf of this object; 
and that as ministers and churches, we will 
do all in our power to supply the wants of 
our own field, and the vast destitution of our 
country. 

The above resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, and copies ordered to be sent for 
publication in the Presbyterian and the St. 
Louis Presbyterian. Attest, 

JAMES REMINGTON, Stated Clerk. 


Rev. Mr. Burt of Springfield, Ohio. 


At a meeting of the congregation of the 
First Presbyterian Church, 7 Ohio, 
on the 19th ult., the Rev. Mr. Burt, pastor 
of the church, having requested the church 
to unite with him in seeking the dissolution 
of the pastoral relation, with a view to his ac- 
cepting acall to the Franklin street Church, 
Baltimore, the following paper was adopted : 

Whereas, We as a church and congregation 
have heard with unfeigned sorrow, that the 
Rev. N. C. Burt, our pastor, whom we greatly 
esteem and love for his own, and for his work’s 
asake, has received a call to occupy another and 
distant field of labour, which, after anxious 
consideration, he has concluded to accept. 
And, although we have not been able to per- 
ceive in the circumstances of the case, an ade- 
quate cause existing, at the present time, for 


the dissolution of the pastoral relation between 
him and this church, cemented as that relation 
is by mutual satisfaction, sympathy, and Chris- 
tian affection, yet our confidence in the purit 
of his motive in asking fora separation, which 
is to us so painful, remains, nevertheless, un- 
shaken and undiminished. And notwithstand- 
ing the estimation in which we hold his pas- 
toral labours among us, and the strong desire 
we feel for their continuance, yet we should 
do violence to our convictions, if we were to 
withhold our consent to the dissolution of a 
relation, which is of such a nature, that its 
contintance, after either party has asked to be 
released from its obligation, might and proba- 
bly would soon become irksome to both; there- 
fore, be it 

Resulved, That William M. Cooper and J. L. 
Torbert, members of this church, be appointed 
to represent this church and congregation in 
the Miami Presbytery, about to be convened 
to determine upon the call made by a church 
in the city of Baltimore, for the services of the 
Rev. N. C. Burt, pastor of this church; and 
that our said commissioners be instructed to 
make known to the Presbytery our consent to 
the dissolution of the pastoral relation between 
him and us, and to declare to that reverend 
body our high appreciation of his character 
and services, and the deep regret we feel at 
the proposed separation. 

Resolved, further, That it is due alike to 
Mr. Burt and to ourselves, that we should de- 
clare, as we now do declare, in view of the 
separation about to take place, that the rela- 
tion between him and this church has been 
without interruption, most pleasant and profit- 
able to us and to our households. ‘And that 
altogether the ties which have bound us to- 
gether, as pastor and people, in all the endear- 


are soon to be sundered for ever, yet our hearts 
and understandings bear willing testimony to 
the moral excellencies that enrich his ublie 
and private character, and to the meokness, 
and wisdom, and ability, and conscientiousness 


with which the duties of his great office have 
been performed in our midst. And now, while 
sorrowing most of all that we shall see his face 
no more, our prayer will continue to be for the 


blessing of our and Father to accompany 
_ and his household, and abide with them 
or ever. 


Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to 


of fire to the entrance of bliss. Those who | deliver a 


ments and charities of Christian fellowship, | 


of the foregoing pream 
resolutions, to the Rev. NC. Burt; thas 
Presbyterian of the West at und the 
ames L, To 

E. M. Bucxinewax, 

Since the above was sent us for publica- 
tion, we have received a pamphlet contain. 
ing a correspondence between General How- 
ard and others of Baltimore, and the Rev. 
Mr. Burt, indicating a most unhappy state 
of things in the Franklin street Church, 
Baltimore. We sincerely trust that that 
important church may be speedily relieved 
from — — in whatever manner 
may be most for its future prosperity aud 
efliviency.— Lis. Pres. 


HYMN SUNG AT A FUNERAL. 


Come forth! come on, with solemn song ! 

The road is short, the rest is long! 

The Lord brought here, He calls away, 
Make no delay, 

This home was for a passing day. 


Here in an inn a stranger dwelt; 

Here joy and grief by turns he felt ; 

Poor dwelling, now we close thy door | 
The task is o’er, 

The sojourner returns no more! 


‘Now of a lasting home possesf, 

He goes to seek a deeper rest. 

Gvod night! the day was sultry here, 
In toil and fear— 

Good night! the night is cool and clear. 


Chime on, ye bells! again begin, 

And ring the Sabbath morning in ; 

The labourer’s week-day work is done, 
The rest begun, 

Which Christ hath for his people won ! 


Now open to us, gates of peace! 
Here let the pilgrim’s journey cease, 
Ye quiet slumberers, make room 

In your still home, 
For the new stranger who has come! 


How many graves around us lie! 

How many homes are in the sky! 

Yes, for each saint doth Christ prepare 
A place with care, 

Thy home is waiting, brother, there! 


Jesus, thou reignest Lord alone, 

Thou wilt return and claim thine own. 

Come quickly, Lord! return again ! 
Amen! Amen! 

Thine seal us ever, now and then ! 


Prayer Meetings before Sebastopol. 


The following extract from the letter of a 
soldier, furnished to us by a correspondent, 
says a London paper, will be encouraging to 
the friends of Missions to our brave troops 
at the seat of war. 

** Camp BEFORE SEBAsTOPOL, June 1, 1855. 

“T will now tell you a little matter which 
I think may interest you, and it being the 
first of the kind which I had witnessed, I 
was a good deal interested in it myself. I 
will take it for granted that you are, from 
the numerous sketches of the place, becom- 
ing acquainted with our position, although 
you cannot know the caves, crags, and cor- 
pers of the ravines quite as well as myself. 
Well, to have a quiet meditation a few Sun- 
days ago, I took my Testament in my pock- 
et, and left the din and confusion of the 
camp, and went and ‘placed myself among 
the rocks of the ravine which forms the 
Woronzoff road. I sat down, and had not 
been reading long, before a gentle breeze 
brought to my ear a sound of voices; it 
ceased, but the wind brought the sound 
again: my curiosity was excited, I got up 
and looked about; at first I could only dis- 
cern a great many groups of men about, . 
chiefly Frenchmen, washing their linen in 
the Ravine, and a few Bat-men grazing their 
horses, but the song went on; I heard the 
voices more distinctly, and a ae way off. 
On the opposite side of the Ravine I ob- 
served against a stone wall four soldiers in 
full dress, and a man in the costume of a 
servant; I watched them, and in a few min- 
utes the voices ceased, and I saw them all 
go down on their knees, in which position 
they remained about ten minutes, when 
they rose and left in the direction of the 
Second Division. I felt thankful that there 
were a few worshipping even in that moun- 
tain in the sight of French and English 
Bat-men, and also in the sight of Him who 
looketh down on the children of men, to 
see if there be any that understandeth, and 
that seeketh after God.” 


PAUL ALONE IN ATHENS. 


It is his tenderness of affection which first 
strikes us, when we turn from the manifold 
wonders of Athens to look upon the apostle 
himself. The existence of this feeling is 
revealed to us in a few words in the epistle 
to the Thessalonians. He was filled with 
anxious thoughts concerning those whom he 
had left in Macedonia, and the sense of 
solitude weighed upon his spirit. Silas and 
Timotheus were not arrived, and it was a 
burden and a grief to him to be “deft in 
Athens alone.” Modern travellers have 
often felt, when wandering alone throu 
the streets of a foreign city, what it is to 
out of sympathy with the place and the 
people. The heart is with friends who are 
far off; and nothing that is merely beanti- 
ful or curious can effectually disperse the 
cloud of sadness. If, in addition to this 
instinctive melancholy, the thought of an 
irreligious world, of evil abounding in all 
classes of society, and of evil following every 
where in its train—if this thought also 
presses heavily on the spirit—a state of 
mind is realized which may be some feeble 
approximation to what was experienced by 
the apostle Paul in his hour of dejection. 
But with us such feelings are often morbid 
and allied to discontent. We travel for 
pleasure, for curiosity, for excitement. It 
is well if we can take such depressions thank- 
fully, as the discipline of a worldly spirit. 
Paul travelled that he might oh to others 
the knowledge of salvation. His sorrow was 
only the cloud that kindled up into the 
bright pillar of the Divine presence. He 
ever forgot: himself in his Master’s cause. 
He gloried that God’s strength was made 
perfect in his weakness. It is useful, how- 
ever, to us to be aware of the human weak- 
ness of that heart which God had made 
strong. Paul was indeed one of us. He 
loved his friends, and knew the trials both 
of anxiety and loneliness. As we advance 
with the history, this and similar traits of 
the man advance more into view ; and with 
them, and personified as it were in him, 
touching traits the relig 
preached come re us; 
we contemplate the , that the 
has not only deliverance from the coarse- 
ness of vice, and comfort for ruder sorrows, 
but sympathy and strength for the most 
sensitive —~ 4 delicate minds.— Conybeare 
and Howson’s Life and Lettersof St. Paul. 


HUMAN DEPRAVITY., 


Not one in a thousand forins his plan of 
life, and pursues it steadily, from — le 
and regard to the will of God; if we did, 
there would hardly be an unhappy man ‘in 
the world. | | 
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Published at Ne. 144 Chestaut street, above Sixth 
end at No. 286 Broedway, Naw 


tin Palestine. We have de- 
letters of the progress and pros- 


by 
tyof the little American agricultural colo- 
Whieh, 00 far es we can learn from disin- 


pources, is managed with en and 
efficiency. Its present 
more’ promising than at any previous time; 
and when it is remembered that the persons 
engaged in it have no prosperous society to 
send them funds, but are wholly dependent 
on the spontaneous benevolence of Chris- 
tians, their success thus far is remarkable, 
and indicative, as.we should think, of the 
Divine spprobation. We are more and more 
confirmed in; our conviction that the best 
method of reaching the Jewsand Arabs of 
Palestine is the one here adopted, and in 
the absence of any united effort among 
Presbyterians to benefit the oppressed and 
wretched children of Israel, we have put 
forth .our feeble efforts to sustain this 
first infant enterprise, which promises ulti- 
mate fruits. We have not seen any reason 
to regret our exertions, and while we do 
most cordially thank those generous readers 
of our paper who have enabled us to send 
the colony material aid, we invite them to a 
renewal of their benevolence. A farm fn 
now purchased, experimental agriculture 
remarkably succeeded, many poor Jews have 
been benefitted, a school has been established 


for Arab children, in which the holy Scrip- | 


tures are read, and one of our subscribers 
supports a teacher, and now is the critical 
moment for securing stability to the enter- 
prise. Small donationsin the aggregate are 
very important. The effect of these has been 
already seen, and we hope they will not 
now be withheld. 

LAFAYETTE CoLLEGE.—The Annual Com- 
mencement of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, takes place on Wednesday 
the 25th inst. The Annual Address be- 
fore the Literary Societies of the College 
will be delivered on Tuesday. evening the 
24th inst. by the Rev. Robert Davidson, D.D. 
of New Brunswick, New Jersey, and on 
Tuesday afternoon, at four o'clock, the An- 
nual Oration will be delivered before the 
Alumni by Mr. Charles Elliott, one of the 
Professors in Miami University, Ohio. On 
Monday evening the 23d inst. the Junior 
Exhibition will take place, and it is ex- 
pected that a sermon will be delivered by a 
member of the Committee of Examination 
on Sabbath evening the 22d inst. on behalf 
of the Brainerd Society of the students. 


FAREWELL MisstIonaRY MEETING.—An 
interesting missionary meeting was held in 
the First Reformed Presbyterian church, 
Broad street, Philadelphia, on the evening 
of the 10th inst., for the purpose of bidding 
farewell to the Rev. Messrs. A. O. Johnson, 
David Herron, and William Calderwood,. 
who are about to sail as missionaries to 
India. A large concourse of persons was 
present. His Excellency, Governor Pollock 
of Pennsylvania, presided. The charge to the 
missionaries was given by Professor Wylie, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of 
Missions of that Charch, after which appro- 
priate and affecting addresses were delivered 
by the missionaries, followed by addresses 
from other clergymen. Governor Pollock 
made a closing address. The occasion was 
one which will long be remembered with 
interest, and many, we trust, were the pray- 
ers offered for those who are about to take 
their lives in their hands, and go far hence 
to the Gentiles. The Rev. Mr. Herron has 
been for some years pastor of a country 
charge, and his remarks in reference to the 
many ties he had severed in order to devote 
himself to this work, were very touching. 
We cannot omit to express our gratification 
at seeing the chief magistrate of this com- 
monwealth presiding at and participating in 
® missionary meeting—thus giving the influ- 
ence of his high station to the cause of reli- 
gion and the claims of the heathen. May 
there be many such rulers. 


Deatu or Avcuincioss, Esq.— 
We regret to announce the death of the 
venerable and well-known Hugh Auchin- 
closs, Esq. of New York, a ruling elder in 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander’s church, and long 
and favourably known as a frequent and 
valuable member of our Church courts. 


DepicaTion SERVICES AT BRIDGEPORT, 
Connecticut.—The house of worship just 


erected by the First Presbyterian Church of 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, of which the Rev. 
Dr. Hewit is pastor, will be dedicated to the 
worship of God on Wednesday the 8th day 
of August. The history of this enterprise 
is familiar to our readers. It has been car- 
ried forward in the midst of many difficul- 
ties, and Dr. Hewit and his excellent people 
deserve great credit for their energy and 
liberality, as well as for their devotion to 
sound doctrine. We trust as many of our 
brethren as can make it convenient to do so, 
will attend the dedication services. Their 
countenance at this time is a matter of great 
importance. Dr. Hewit and his congrega- 
tion will be very happy to see and to pro- 
vide accommodations for such visitors, either 
ministers or laymen, as may attend. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA.— 
The Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, which recently met in Montreal, 
indicated an increasing vitality in that body. 
Our brethren ‘there show a commendable 
seal in the cause of education, and are ex- 
erting themselves to supply with ministers 
their extensive and numerous destitutions. 
They have endeavoured to secure additional 
labourers from the mother country, and 
we are glad to find that they are more 
and more turning their attention to raising 
up 8 native ministry. After the presenta- 
tion of the report of the Committee on Home 
Missions, the Synod resolved, 5 

“That while renew their efforts in giv- 


‘ing effect to the laudable scheme already in 


missi0n- 


efforts in seeking out young men who may give 
themsel istry; and 
further, that each Presbytery be enjoined to 
ministers 


‘fication. The eolporteurs who have been 
employed within their am: have met with 
_4anoh,encouragement, having been quite as 
successful as any others in the service of the 
Board. 


owe 


STATE OF THE TIMES. 
no disposition ‘to enter at large 


fruitful a topic as that which 
heads thi article. A glance at two or three 
matters just now occupying public attention, 
the puedes the terrible 

igerent in terri 

struggle in Europe, as depicted in the late 
advices, may well excite speculation and 
tolicitude. Never was there a more striking 
illustration in the history of nations of the 
familiar apothegm, “‘ Man appoints and God 
disappoints,” than has been apparent in the 

of the allies in this war, and more 
especially of England. After a European 
peace of forty years, the fiery war-god once 
more harnessed his chariot, and sounded his 
tocsin through her borders, and so success- 
fully that even the British people, to whom 
peace was in all respects most important 
and desirable, lifted up their voices with one 
accord for war. Were not Britain’s rights 
and honour at stake? Had she not at her 
control well disciplined armies and fleets, 
such as the world had never seen? Would 
she not be supported in the combat by her 
old neighbour and enemy, the next mightiest 
power of the world to herself? Why not 
humble the pride and draw the claws of the 
Northern Bear, when it could be so easily 
accomplished. 

In an evil hour, as thus far appears, Eng- 
land listened and was beguiled by this Abit- 
ophelan council. Her people heard with joy 
the notes of preparation, and witnegsed with 
pride the embarkation of her troops and the 
sailing of her fleets. The tidings which 
were to shed fresh lustre on her crown were 
intently listened for, but in vain. The sum- 
mer waxed and waned, and ended; but 
brought instead of spoils and victory, disap- 
pointment and vexation. Sickness, suffer- 
ing, and death, with inertness of armies or 
fortresses of unexpected strength frustrated 
every expectation. Winter, with his icy 
hand, followed with swift footsteps to per- 
fect the work his milder companions had 
begun. Unhappily devised military man- 
couvres, and an absence of system and fore- 
thought for emergencies, which seemed as 
if the very demon of confusion and misad- 
venture held undisputed reign, added to the 
already almost insupportable troubles, until 
the very name of the war was revolting. 


More than a year of the struggle has 
now passed. Whole hecatombs of human 
beings, including the pride of England’s 
nobility, together with millions on millions 
of money, have been sacrificed. The long- 
talked of and anxiously awaited assault at 
length has been made upon that beleagured 
city, whose heavens have been made to rain 
millions of tons of iron and missiles of death 
of every shape—and with what result? Alas! 
that which thus far has seemed to mark almost 
every footstep of this unfortunate enterprise. 
From four to five thousand—including scores 
of officers—are added to the dead whom 
England must mourn; whilst France has 
contributed her share of victims, only to 
purchase defeat. 

In our estimation, this great struggle 
never wore a more gloomy aspect than at 
this present moment. The allies cannot now 
withdraw, except at the price of their hon- 
our. Tocontinue the desperate undertaking, 
is deliberately to arrange for an expenditure 
of treasure and of blood, at thé bare contem- 
plation of which the heart sickens. What 
shall be the end of these things, no mortal 
can predict. It is enough for us to know 
that God reigns, and that whatever it may 
cost, or by whatever means it may be accom- 
plished, in some form or other good is to be 
the result. 

Meanwhile, we in this land, separated 
as we are by three thousand miles of 
ocean from the nearest of the belligerents, 
may congratulate ourselves on our happy 
exemption from the horrors that prey upon 
our trans-Atlantic brethren. We are by no 
means certain, however, that whilst there 
may be an absence of external strife, there 
are not already accumulating materials for 
trouble at home. It may be that our appre- 
hensions are unfounded, but there are indi- 
cations in the prevailing tendencies of the 
public mind, which augur most unfavourably 
for the preservation of our internal harmony 
as a nation. At no period of our history has 
sectional feeling run higher than at present; 
at no time have more industrious efforts 
been made to excite the North against the 
South, and the South against the North; 
and at no time has greater success appar- 
ently attended these efforts. It would be 
foreign to the scope of this journal to con- 
sider the causes which have led to so un- 
happy a juncture of affairs. It is enough 
to say, that instead of using all prac- 
ticable methods to extinguish the flame, 
the disposition to add fuel to the fire seems 
to be extending even to persons and to pub- 
lic prints which have heretofore been most 
conservative. The most intemperate para- 
graphs from hot-headed zealots at the South, 
are copied into leading Northern journals, 
as samples of Southern sentiment, in order 
to excite Northern prejudice and party feel- 
ing; and vice versa as regards the course 
of the South towards the North. The fea- 
ture in these movements, which renders them 
more portentous of evil than former ex- 
citements, is their enlisting a different class 
of minds and of character from the fanati- 
cal cliques, which have heretofore been 
so noisy and troublesome. The staid, sober, 
thoughtful, conservative people of the land 
seem to have been more or less 
with the unhappy spirit. We can hardly har- 
bour a suspicion that the end of such strife 
will be even remotely a breaking up of this 
glorious Union of States; but that, unless 
checked, it must be prolific of vexation and 
trouble, is abundantly clear. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the Christian 
sentiment of the country will be directed 
towards allaying, instead of increasing un- 
hallowed strife. The body of professing 
Christians of every name can exert an in- 
fluence on public sentiment both North and 
South, which cannot fail to tell with good 
effect. The Presbyterian Church especially 
occupies a most important position as re- 
gards our national interests. No other re- 
ligious body, embracing any thing like her 
numbers, intelligence, social position, wealth, 
and general elements of influence, extends 
its borders as she does over both North and 
South. Whilst the other most numerous 
denominations have been divided by sec- 
tional lines, she has remained intact as to 
her territory. We have no apprehension 
that her ministers will become politicians, 
nor that her pulpits will be made rostrums 
for political diatribes ; but we trust, through 
that powerful medium of a sentiment that 
will show itself in their whole conversation 
and conduct as to public affairs, our people 
will feel it their bounden duty, as Chris- 
tians and as patriots, to cherish and strengthb- 
en the ties which bind together this great 
confederacy. We trust, too, that the wel- 
fare and continued prosperity of our country 
will not only be a theme for supplications 
in the closet, but that in the sanctuary, more 
than ever, there may be a practical recogni- 
tion that God is our Lord. 


WasHINGTON CoLLEcs.—From the pub- 
lished catalogue of the Washington College, 
Lexington, Virginia, we learn that there are 
at present sixty-seven stadents in the various 


classes. The Rev. George Junkin, D.D., is 
the President of this Institation. 


SEED-SOWING BY THE WAYSIDE. 
readers are’ about setting 

off on 8 summer excursion. We take 
it for granted they are desirous of doing 
good during their absence, as well as of 
seeking pleasure and health. A very simple 
method for accomplishing this end, is to lay 
in a stock of tracts and religious books. We 
not long since travelled with @ friend, who 
for hundreds of miles scattered tracts among 
the people by the wayside. Whenever he 
saw a group of children at a farm-house 
door, or a labouring man returning from his 
work, or idlers gazing at the passing stage, 
he threw out the little messengers with 
which his pockets had been well stored, and 
they were speedily picked up, and borne 
away, not unfrequently with evident tokens 
of pleasure. Who can tell in how many of 
those scattered farm-houses, where perhaps 
Sabbaths are silent and there is but little 
reading, these unpretending pages have al- 
ready told their story, and done their work 
of mercy? Who can tell but that that way- 
faring man may be greeted at the judgment 
day by some one whom he shall there meet 
in person for the first time, but who has 
been saved and brought there in glory by 
these tracts? “In the morning sow thy 
seed ; in the evening withhold not thy hand ; 
for thou knowest not whether shall prosper 
this or that.” 

A good supply of books, to be loaned 
to others, as well as read by themselves, 
is also another simple and easy means of 
usefulness to those who are about to leave 
theirhomes. Such reading is much needed, 
especially at watering places, and other 
scenes of summer resort. Many who are 
there find time hanging heavy on their 
hands on the Sabbath, and would read an 
attractive religious book, as a mere means of 
passing off the weary hours, if for no better 
reason. From whatever motive its pages 
may be pondered, however, God may send a 
message through them that will never be 
forgotten. Even professing Christians some- 
times leave home without providing any 
reading for the Sabbath; to them probably 
your little library will be acceptable. You 
may in this way be instrumental in keeping 
alive the coal that is in them, and rendering 
their Christian spirit and example more be- 
coming their profession, than if their Sab- 
baths were passed in idleness, sleeping, or 
vain conversation. You will need such 
books too, for yourself, reader. Away from 
your home and your accustomed place of 
worship, your devotional habits perhaps 
broken in upon, and your associations not 
the most favourable for the maintenance of 
a spiritual frame of mind, you will require 
all the influences with which you can sur- 
round yourself, in order to walk worthy of 
your high vocation. With a small stock of 
evangelical, practical books, such as reach 
the heart and the Christian experience, and 
with a large stock of tracts, your summer's 
absence may be so improved that it will 
have been, in some sense, a missionary tour. 
You will return refreshed in health and 
spirit, and may hereafter gather blessed fruit 
from the seed you have scattered. 


— 


IS THE DOCTRINE OF FAITH DE- 
MORALIZING? 


N the course of a conversation in a small 
company casually brought together, the 
subject of religion being touched on, one of 
the gentlemen present remarked that the 
Calvinistic view of salvation through faith 
tended to demoralize society. ‘‘ We hear it,” 
said he, ‘ reiterated from the pulpit, that all 
that a man has to do to secure heaven, is to 
believe. Just as, if a mere opinion could 
propitiate the Deity, or supply the place of 
good works. Only believe, only believe, is 
the cry, instead of insisting on the necessity 
of doing right. The world would be but 
little benefitted if it were filled with such be- 
lievers. This mighty faith is to cover a 
multitude of sins, and it makes no matter 
what a man does, so that he believes! and 
this is called Christianity.” This view of 
the subject met a ready response from most 
of the company, who flattered themselves 
that they were in no danger of being de- 
luded by a notion so visionary. The remark 
of one was, ‘‘ I endeavour to do to others as 
I should wish them to do to me, and that is 
my religion.” ‘Exactly said another, 
“the Almighty does not concern himself 
with our opinions ; 
‘For forms of faith let graceless bigots fight, 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.’” 

The question was likely to be carried with- 
out a dissenting voice, and faith to be cast 
out as unworthy of good society, when an 
elderly gentleman, who had remained silent 
hitherto, interposed, and asked that he might 
be heard in behalf of the discarded doctrine. 
« Gentlemen,” said he, “it is not impossible 
you have taken a superficial view of the sub- 
ject. You have not looked at it in all its 
bearings, and you have condemned before 
you have heard the testimony. As none of 
you have denied the inspiration of the holy 
Scriptures, I presume you receive them as 
containing the revelation of the true religion. 
At any rate, you will admit that the doctrine 
of faith, as the great prerequisite of salva- 
tion, is professedly derived from that source. 
To it then we should resort to ascertain 
what the doctrineis. If it be, asit is stated 
in that book, a doctrine really deserving cen- 
sure, as demoralizing in its tendency, then, 
by all means, it should be discarded, and 
the whole Bible with it. For if an immoral 
doctrine is inculcated in the Bible, nothing is 
clearer to my mind, than that the Bible itself 
is unworthy of credence as a pretended reve- 
lation from God. To come, then, to the 
source—this Bible does unquestionably af.- 
firm and reiterate that faith is essential to 
salvation ; nay, that it has an exclusive effi- 
cacy. ‘Believe and be saved,’ is its great 
summary; and then it is affirmed that salva- 
tion is not by works. 

«« Now, instead of resting at these general 
declarations, we should inquire whether the 
nature of the faith required will warrant them. 
Faith, then, in the first place, has a specific 
reference to the mission and work of the Lord 
Jesus. His mission was to seek and save the 
lost, the condition in which the whole human 
family is found; and his work was to substi- 
tute himself in their place to satisfy the 
claim of God’s justice. This is the great fact 
of the gospel. Those who believe that they 
can accomplish their own salvation without 
a mediator, cut themselves off from the 
hopes of the Christian religion, and by their 
own choice will be judged by the strict let- 
ter of the law. If it shall be found that 
they have failed in filling up the full mea- 
sure of the righteousness required by the 
law, their condemnation will be certain. 
They have appealed to justice, and cannot, 
then, appeal to mercy, as they have rejected 
the only method in which a just God can 
extend mercy to the sinner. On the other 
hand, the man who believes, does, in the 
very act, accept the mediation of Christ, and 
thus becomes interested in his righteousness 
and atonement. God is propitiated, the 
claims of jugtice are satisfied, his soul is 
saved. If we examine into the nature of 
the salvation thus effected, we may readily 
see that no demoralizing effect can result 
from the doctrine of faith. It is not only a 
salvation for the future, but the present; not 
only from the punishment of sin, but from 
sin itself. It is expressed as a dying tosin, 
and s living unto righteousness; hence he 


that*believes in Christ, has not only the most 


powerful motive, but the most powerful si 


toenounce all sin. And it is not only an 
outward abstinence from sin, but an inward 
purification, affecting the sources of thoughty 

the internal movement of the affections. 
The Scriptures every where insist that its 
salvation is participated in by none who do 
wot exhibit this evidence of a holy life. If 
‘we are chosen ‘in Christ, then it is that we 
may be holy and without blame before him. 

“Then again, faith has a more general 
reference. It is the reception of all the 
truths revealed in God’s holy word. Now, 
examine the ethics of the Bible. Are they 
not most pure and perfect? Can a flaw be 
detected? Does not God’s law require full 
obedience to the most perfect system of 
morals? Does not this law surpass all moral 
codes, inasmuch as it has respect to the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, as well 
as to external conduct? This, no impartial 
man will presume to question. Hence it 
follows, that the man who has faith in God’s. 
word, receives it as the rule of his life. 
There are his principles, there his motives to 
action, there his rule of duty. He belies 
his profession, if he does not become a better 
man in all the relations of life; and if he 
pretends to rely on faith for salvation, while 
he still disregards the high claims of morali- 
ty, the doctrine is not to be blamed, but his 
perversion of it—he is a pretender and 8 
hypocrite. Thus, gentlemen, you perceive 
that the doctrine of salvation through faith 
cannot, with justice, be decried when pro- 
perly understood; on the other hand, it is 
the most powerful conservator of morals. It 
is not acting fairly to condemn a principle, 
which, good in itself, may be professed by a 
bad man. Some may live in sin, and say 
they expect salvation through faith; but they 
are deceivers, both of themselves and others ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the purest and 
best men who have ever graced this world, 
have become so through a pure and genuine 
faith in Christ.” 

Having in this way expatiated on the doc- 
trine and practice of an energetic and living 
faith, the elderly gentleman waited for a re- 
ply, but the company was silent; and if not 
convinced, were at least stripped of that self- 
confident manner in which they had intro- 
duced the subject. 


DANGEROUS ERRORISTS. 


N addition to the Puseyite forces, a Ra- 
tionalistic party has recently arisen in 

the Church of England, which threatens to 
be a formidable ally of the Tractarian heresy 
in its efforts for the overthrow of evangeli- 


cal religion. The London Record, a Church 
of England journal, thus speaks on the sub- 
ject : 


“It is becoming daily more evident that the 
Tempter’s mode of attack on the Church of 
Christ in these lands has been wholly changed. 
From setting up ‘the Church’ as the rival 
of the Scriptures, he now passes to another 
extreme, and makes reason the supreme 
judge, teaching each man to take as much of 
the word of God as pleases him, and to inter- 

ret it to his own taste. Tractarianism still 

ives and does mischief. But as a moving, as- 
sailing power, it is nearly extinct. A dozen 
years ago, the literature of Tractarianism was 
foremost in the field. Treatises, novels, and 
poems, all taught the ‘Anglican theory.’ Now 
we scarcely ever meet with the enemy in this 
form, but each month we have some new as- 
sault upon the word of God. During the pre- 
sent spring we have seen Dr. Donaldson’s 
of Jashar, Professor Baden Powell’s work, Mr. 

. Williams’s Cambridge Sermons, Mr. Mau- 
rice’s work on Sacrifices, and now we have the 
Exodus Papyri by the Rev. Mr. Heath, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and now 
Vicar of Brading,the parish in which Legh 
Richmond began his ministry.” 

The following may give an inkling of the 
character of Mr. Heath’s teachings—a very 
different gospel from that taught by his 
sainted predecessor : 

«For myself, I hold to, and I love the idea, 
and gospel message, that the kingdom of God 
will include in one unity both the heavenly and 
the hellish men among our species.’ 

“This sort of language,” says the Record, 
“runs through the book. It is the old Socin- 
ian doctrine of the universal restitution of all 
things, and we remember hearing of one con- 
sistent professor of this creed who regularly 
prayed for the restoration of Satan. But how 
any man who holds such views, can quietly 
read to his people the twenty-fifth of Matthew, 
or repeat with them the Athanasian Creed, 
passes our understanding. Mr. Maurice, we 
suppose, does both; but such doings must 
shock a plain man’s sense of right and wrong.” 


DENOMINATIONALISM vs. UNITY. 


NDER the above caption, the New York 
Independent has lately been treating its 
readers to a bitter tirade directed ostensibly 
against the New-school, but in reality against 
Presbyterian polity and policy in general. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that, having 
found relief, all present danger is over, and 
that so much ill-feeling being disposed of, 
our contemporary may be convalescent. The 
crying sin against which it has been com- 
pelled to bear testimony is the spirit of de- 
nominationalism, as developed in schemes for 
Church Extension, while it holds up in beau- 
tiful contrast the moral unity of Congregation- 
alism. And yet there is no body of Chris- 
tians more earnestly or intensely engaged in 
efforts to extend their own peculiar form of 
Church order, than those whom the Independ- 
ent represents; few are more bitter in their 
assaults upon those who differ from them. 
While professing to abhor all ecclesiasticism, 
they have united together as a denomination, 
with an earnestness and zeal and energy that 
has given to their Church a powerful impulse, 
and have engaged in an aggressive movement 
which has vastly strengthened their influence, 
and added to their power. Though claiming 
an independency in their organization, they 
have yet, by means of Conventions and Associ- 
ations, borrowed from the idea of Presbyte- 
rianism, bound their churches together, and 
awakened them to the full spirit of Church 
Extension. Their Fifty Thousand Dollar Fund 
was easily raised to assist in the erection of 
Congregational churches, and their Unions and 
Library Associations are shrewdly planned to 
help the same cause onward. 

Yet the Independent deprecates the existence 
of Denominationalism, as the “result of the 
apostacy from the original organization and 
discipline of churches which culminated in the 
Romish Church,” and it looks for its destruc- 
tion only in the “ restoration of the platform of 
the primitive churches.” This is the ground 
on which it will find itself sustained by its 
brethren of the Papal and Puseyite order; they 
believe in a visible unity, and would be glad, 
we presume, to force the Christian world back 
to what they call the “platform of the primi- 
tive churches.” If any thing is more imbued 
with the spirit of sectarianism, or ecclesiasti- 
cism, than the efforts that are now making for 
the extension of Congregational order, (we can- 
not add “discipline,” for that Church has lit- 
tle, if any); we have yet to see it. But we do 
not believe that the entire extinction of all 
other names, and the supremacy of Congrega- 
tionalism, would introduce the millennium, or 
even give to the Church that “moral unity” 
which the Independent so much desires. We 
presume there is some difference of opinion and 
doctrine even in New England, where the 
Church enjoys & good measure of uniformity 
as to external order. We can see no occasion 
for the fear which the Jndependent expresses of 
the results of Ecclesiasticism. We cannot but 
rejoice whenever & Church of Christ is planted 
in the midst of moral destitution, no matter 
by what agency. Nor do we look for a union 
of the Church, by the destruction of sects. So 
far from this, we believe that the providence of 
God is now calling upon each distinct Church 
to do its own appropriate work, in its own 
way. Had this call been sooner heeded, those 
unhappy collisions, which all Christians must 
deplore, would have been avoided. Different 
minds will take diverse views of the same 


| facts; and it is useless to 


to force | to old Seottish melodies 


( 


hallowed not 


them to uniformity. A New England Chris- | by their intrinsic beauty, but by cherished 


tian may not work as easily in a Presbyterian 
church as one in which he has been trained 
from his youth ; and the converse of this is also 
true in regard to others. The objection to the 
spirit of denominationalism, comes then with 


- an ill grace from those who, understanding this 


principle of human nature, even when partially 
sanctified, and hence seeking to surround their 
brethren at the West, and elsewhere, with the 
same religious influences and institutions which 
they have enjoyed at home, yet evince the most 
bitter hostility to that same spirit when devel- 
oped by others. 

We believe with the J that the 
Church of the future will be a “Church of 
Christians ;” nor do we distrust the Christiani- 
ty of the Church of the present, because it 
has denominationalism as one of its elements. 
Could we bring the members of all our various 
evangelical churches together, we should find, 
on the great matter of vital godliness, a unity 
of sentiment that would gratify even the long- 
ings of the Independent. Christ’s prayer, that 
his “ people might all be one,” is fulfilled even 
now, with all the external differences that ap 
pearin the Church. And we believe, when each 
church is left to labour in its own sphere, without 
attempting to “ co-operate” with others, except 
in seeing which shall do most for the Master, 
there will be greater unity than we have yet 
witnessed. Then will be seen a spectacle like 
that which Moses saw from the mount of vision, 
of each separate tribe marshalled under its 
own banner, moving in its own appointed 
sphere, while the tabernacle, with its pillar of 
fire and of cloud, was the central and visible 
point of union around which all became one. 


INTOLERANCE IN ENGLAND. 


YHERE stands on the statute book of 
England at the present day, an Act 
called the ‘Conventicle Act,” which de- 
clares all meetings of people for religious 
worship, at which more than twenty persons, 
besides the family residing in the house are 
present, illegal, unless the place of meeting 
be formally licensed. It empowers any one 
to lay an information against the person 
allowing such meeting to be held in his 
house, and inflicts a penalty, not less than 
20s. or more than 20/. for the offence. 

Lord Shaftsbury has introduced a bill be- 
fore Parliament entitled the- «Religious 
Worship Bill,” which proposes to rescind or 
supersede this odious act. A writer in one 
of the London prints strongly characterizes 
the act in the following language: 


“Let the country know that, according to 
the honest meaning of the Conventicle Act, all 
cottage lectures delivered by clergymen, or 
Dissenting ministers, at which more than 
twenty people beside the family of the house 
are —— are illegal and penal! 

“Let the country know that, in the same 
way, all those useful meetings which are con- 
a held by lay agents, city missionaries, 
and Scripture-readers, at which more than 
ae people are present, are illegal and 
pena 

“‘Let the country know that any layman 
who gathers together thirty or forty friends 
and neighbours to read the Bible, and join in 
prayer and praise in his drawing-room, com- 
mits an illegal act. Meetings to dance, gam- 
ble, = cards, and a private theatricals, 
are allowable! eetings for reading the 
Scriptures and religious purposes are penal! 
Such meetings are happily common in London 
now.” 


And the London Times, the leading jour- 
nal in England, remarks : 

“If Rose Madiai’s lot had been cast in Eng- 
land instead of Tuscany, and if she had ex- 
lained the Scriptures at Wapping to some 
amilies of coal-heavers, amounting in all to 
thirty persons, she would by the law of this 
land, have been guilty of a crime and misde- 
meanour, for which any common informer 
might have had her fined far beyond her means 
-. ayment, and committed to prison in de- 
ault.” 


The fate of Lord Shaftsbury’s motion was 
not decidgd at our last advices; but will it 
be credited that in this enlightened age, and 
in enlightened England, Lord Derby, with 
eleven Bishops of the Established Church, 
and thirty-five other Peers, were found in 
Parliament voting for the continuance of 
the Conventicle Act, and against the tolerant 
bill—the bill to secure to all the rights of 
religious worship—which had been intro- 
duced by Lord Shaftsbury? Here, in truth, 
is one of the strongest facts which could be 
urged against religious establishments. They 
are persecuting in their very genius. And 
here, too, is one of the causes which is sap- 
ping the foundation of the English Establish- 
ment. The minds of the people are revolted 
by such intolerance, and instead of its forcing 
people into the Established Church, it is 
forcing them out, until, at the present time, 
the Dissenters number more worshippers in 
their ranks than does the favoured, fostered, 
and enriched Establishment. 


Tae Fourta or Juty AT AN INSANE 
AsyYLUM.—The most interesting of the cele- 
brations of our late National Anniversary, 
which we have seen noticed, was that at 
the Lunatic Asylum, on Blackwell’s Is- 
land, near New York. The exercises were 
conducted by the patients, of whom also 
the audience was chiefly composed, to 
the number of some hundreds. In addi- 
tion to an opening anthem, various patrio- 
tic airs were performed. The Declaration 
of Independence was read with remark- 
able effect, and an oration of power and elo- 
quence delivered. One of the daily papers, 
speaking of the latter, says: 

“For eloquence, wit, sterling patriotic spi- 
rit and comprehensive views, we have never 
heard an oration that pleased us more; and 
though marked now and then by some wild 
dashes into poetry and the realms of imagina- 
tion, there was little in its character indicating 
insanity, unless it might be in its wit, for, as 
Pope has it, 

“Great wit to madness nearly is allied, 

And thin partitions do its bounds divide.” 

How gratifying to every sympathetic heart 
it is, to see how rays of sunshine can be 
thrown over afflicted minds by such devices 
as this! How great the improvement upon 
the days when brute force was the only ap- 
proved method of treatment for the insane ! 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We have received 
$30 for the missionary in distress, men- 
tioned last week, from «A fellow servant;” 
and $5 for the same from “ A. P. C.” which 
have been paid over to the Board of Mis- 
sions. 

Cuurca-Music Rerorm IN ScoTLAND.— 
Scotland has entered on a course of musical 
reform. In the Synod of the United Pres- 
byterian Church it was the subject of an 
overture which ended in the unanimous 
appointment of a Committee on Psalmody, 
empowered to make suggestions, and to 
take prudent measures for turning the at- 
tention of congregations to the more assidu- 
ous cultivation of a musical taste. In the 
Assembly of the Free Church, the subject 
is also receiving a prominence somewhat 
worthy of its importance. An ingeniously 
constructed and beautiful volume has just 
been published, a fruit of this movement. 
Like some other reforms, it consists, to some 
extent, in a return to a practice as ancient 
as the days of Knox. As with the Psalmo- 
dy of some of the Continental Churches, the 
tunes are so placed in the volume as to be 
capable of being brought under view on the 
same page with the particular psalm that is 
selected for singing, so that the worshipper 
may have his psalm and his tune not only 
under one cover, but spread before him on 
one page. The compilers have judiciously 
laid under contribution the sacred music of 
many lands and churches, and in addition 


out. 


historicrecollections and associations, French, 
German, Lutheran, and Moravian collections 
of sacred music have been made to “give 
tithes of all that they possessed.” 


Rappers 1n New Yorx.—The spiritual- 
ists of New York are holding regular Sab- 
bath services at the Stuyvesant Institute. 
Their meetings, it is said, are frequently 


crowded. Abuse of Christian sects, and the 


utterance of rhapsodies which mean nothing, 
seem to be the sum and substance of their 
proceedings. There is no delusion, however 
monstrous or absurd, which may not have its 
dupes. This fantasy has many; although its 
instructions are opposed to God’s own word, 
that cannot lie, and are contrary even to com- 
mon sense. Yet men prefer to be misled by 
such a delusion, rather than yield their minds 
and hearts to the instructions of the Bible. 
They love the darkness, and they grope 
therein at mid-day. It is easier to believe 
a lie than to love the truth. 


Secret Societies 1n Co.teces.—It has 
become a common practice recently in our 
Colleges for the students to organize secret 
societies, understood not to be of a literary 
character, but for objects such as are best 
known to those engaged in them. We have 
already mentioned that the Trustees of 
Princeton College, at their late meeting, took 
decided ground against them. The follow- 
ing are the resolutions adopted. 

“* Resolved, That with respect to prohibited 
secret societies, the Trustees approve of the 
action of the Faculty in their requiring stu- 
dents about to enter College, to pledge them- 
selves not to join any secret societies; and that 
they urge the Faculty to put an end to these 
secret societies. 

‘* Resolved, That the President be directed at 
the opening of the next session of the Colle 
to announce publicly to the students; that the 
subject of prohibited secret societies was de- 
liberately considered by the Trustees: and the 
Faculty were, by a unanimous vote, required 
promptly to dismiss any student known after 
ve ate to be a member of such an associa- 

on,” 


Crelesiastical Record. 


The Rey. William M. Ferguson has been in- 
stalled pastor of the church at Washington, 
Ohio. 

The Rey. T. L. Janeway, D. D., late of Phi- 
ladelphia, has received a call to the church of 
Kingston, New Jersey. 

The Rev. A. C. Heaton, late of Harper’s 
Ferry, Virginia, has accepted a call from the 
Presbyterian Church, Princess Anne, Somer- 
sett county, Maryland, where correspondents 
will please address him. 

The Rey. Henry Snyder of the Presbytery of 
West Jersey, has received a call to the Amelia 
church, Virginia. 

The Rey. J. D. Dudley was installed pastor 
of Hebron church, on the 17th ult., by a com- 
mittee of West Hanover Presbytery. 

The post office address of the Rev. E. L. 
Cochran, is changed from Scottsville to Am- 
herst Court House, Virginia. 

The post office address of the Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards is changed from Fort Wayne to South 
Hanover, Indiana. 

The Rev. J. H. Callen having received and 
accepted a call to the church of Phcenixville, 
correspondents will please address him at Phe- 
nixville, Chester county, Pennsylvania, instead 
of Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. E. Halley, D.D. pastor of the Se- 
cond street church of Troy, New York, has 
accepted a call to the Third Presbyterian 
church of Albany, New York. The Rev. D. 
Kennedy, D.D. pastor of the North Reformed 
Dutch church of Albany, has accepted a call 
to the Second street church of Troy. We trust 
these changes will be found agreeable to all 
the parties concerned, and result in promoting 
the interests of Christ’s kingdom. They are 
men of talents, and have been highly useful in 
their several fields of labour. Dr. Kennedy 
was licensed and ordained to the work of the 
ministry by the Presbytery of Albany, but has 
been for some years labouring with great ac- 
ceptance in one of the churches of a highly 
respected sister denomination. We welcome 
him back to our own Church. 


VISIT TO THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


Cascade Hall— Sulphur Spring—El Ghor 
—WNearly a breakdown—Martha’s Vine- 
yard — Subterranean flower garden— 
Rocky Mountains—End of the road— 
Outward bound—Under-ground dinner 
—Invalid’s Cabins—Daylight once more 
—Concluding reflections. 


After leaving the river, and passing over 
a rough, broken way, we entered Cascade 
Hall. It is said that under certain favour- 
able circumstances, a stream of water falls 
from the ceiling, breaking into a shower of 
gems with most beautiful effect ; but at this 
time we could only hear the water dripping 
into some invisible cavern; and no cascade 
whatever greeted our expectant vision. 
Having still near five miles before us, 
we did not tarry, But pushed forward into 
Silliman’s Avenue. After travelling for 
about a mile and a half without encoun- 
tering any objects of special interest, we 
halted at a Sulphur Spring, where as many 
as were disposed to refresh themselves with 
this fragrant beverage, quaffed a glass or 
two, and pronounced judgment as to its 
qualities. Resuming our march, we tra- 
versed El Ghor, a narrow pass between 
broken, rocky cliffs, another mile and a half 
in extent, resembling the deserted bed of a 
creek, with comparatively little to excite at- 
tention, except the Great Western—a mas- 
sive stony formation strikingly resembling 
the stern of a large steamship—and the 
Crown, surmounting a massive rock. As 
we stood by the latter, one of our number, 
who happened to have been born in John 
Bull’s dominions, said, «Well, Stephen, after 
all, the Americans haveacrown.” « Yes,” 
replied the ready guide, “but we keep it 
where it should be—under ground.” 

Beyoud the tedious pass of El Ghor, we 
entered what is virtually another cave, the 
stalactite formations and crystallizations 
being confined almost entirely to the mile 
and a half that lies between this point and 
the terminus. The longest and worst ladder 
we had encountered here confronted us, 
forming the only means of access to a hole 
in the wall, some thirty feet above. The 
ladder was wet and slippery, the rounds far 
apart, and two of them half broken off. The 
gentlemen mounted up first, and the ladies, 
with no little difficulty, climbed after. At 
this point the invalid among our fair friends 
began tu betray strong symptoms of giving 
“Poor Mrs. »’ said the gen- 
tleman who had been escorting her, “ how I 
pity ber! Her muscular strength is evi- 
dently gone, and it is nothing but her ner- 
vous energy that carries her along.” It 
was, indeed, becoming a clear case, that un- 
less some expedient could be adopted for her 
recuperation, she must be left behind. Ac- 
cordingly, we resorted to Stephen’s basket, 
and having administered a slice of bread, 
and something stimulating, which had been 
provided against such an emergency, we had 
soon the happiness to see our patient suffi- 
ciently revived to resume her journey. 

At the top of the ladder, we found our- 
sélves in Martha’s Vineyard, where the 
walls are hung with botryoidal formations, 
strikingly resembling bunches of grapes— 
a blackened vintage, whose fecundity no 
sterile seasons have been able to check. 
Though we could not pluck the tempting 


fruit, we made arrangements on reaching 
Washington Hall, a short distance further,» 
for compensating ourselves as best we could, 

by leaving our basket and Mat there, with 

directions from Stephen to have dinner 

ready by the time we returned. Some four 

or five hours of such travelling as we had 

done, led some of the party to cast “a long- 

ing, lingering look” at the dinner, as they 
turned their reluctant footsteps towards the 
far end of the Cave; for though we had shot 
out of the sphere inhabited by mankind in 

general, we had not left behind us our de- 

pendence on kitchens and pantries. 

We now entered Cleaveland’s Cabinet, an 
avenue of a mile and a half or more in 
length, of an average height of ten feet, and 
roofed by a perfect arch of fifty feet span; 
the entire surface of which, as well as the 
side walls, are covered with stalactites and 
various crystallizations. The formations, 
which are chiefly sulphate of lime (gypsum), 
are in almost endless variety. Some re- 
semble branches of celery, others have the 
colour and appearance of vanilla cream can- 
dy; whilst the Snow Ball room, for the space 
of two hundred fect, presents a surface stud- 
ded with what resemble snow-balls thrown 
by rude boys against the roof. There is also 
Flora’s garden, with parterres of flowers— 
roses of various forms including one huge 
one ‘standing alone,” «The Last Rose of 
Summer ;” cactuses, lilies, passion flowers, 
&c., some of which shoot out their most 
gracefully curling, and fragile pistils sev- 
eral inches in length. The exquisite rich- 
ness and delicacy which the hand of Him 
who built this wonderful subterranean mu- 
seum, has displayed in thus furnishing and 
fitting it up—the fact that all these beauties 
and glories should have been hidden in the 
bowels of the earth, and apparently not de- 
signed for human inspection, were well cal- 
culated to excite sentiments of admiration at 
the boundless resources, the skill, and the 
mysterious ways of the great Architect Di- 
vine. Having by this time grown weary 
with our long walking, it was without much 
regret that we at length came up against a 
mass of large broken rocks, rudely thrown 
together, and towering off into the dark- 
ness, which Stephen announced to be the 
‘«‘ Rocky Mountains,” and which we knew to 
be near the end of our journey. Clamber- 
ing up the steeps, we looked over into what 
seemed the gloomy wastes of immensity, 
known in Stephen's terminology as Dismal 
Hollow, the roof of which faded into the 
deep midnight which mantled the vast cay- 
ern. On the summit of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, we left the ladies to rest themselves 
for a few minutes before entering on the 
return march; and climbing along the pe- 
riphery of the great hollow to the further side 
of it, we descended into Croghan’s Hall— 
a large apartment, with no very striking 
objects of interest except a deep pit at one 
extremity looking as if it might be the ultra- 
Stygian stair-way to Tartarus, and a heavy 
cluster of stalactites somewhat resembling 
a church organ. 

‘‘Gentlemen, you are now at the end 
of the road,” said Stephen—an announce- 
ment we were not sorry to hear. Here 
we were, nine miles from day-light, with 
the great living, moving world far above us, 
and what more concerned us at this time, with 
the nine miles of climbing, wading, sailing, 
and walking, to go over again. One of our 
gentlemen, who from the beginning had not 
seemed to have a very keen relish for the 
Cave, had been so much worsted by the hard 
road he had travelled, that he would not 
have given, just then, a seat at Mr. Miller’s 
dinner-table for all the caves in Christen- 
dom or out of it. Happening to be near 
him after Stephen had announced the end 
of our journey, I overheard him saying to 
the latter in a somewhat confidential man- 
ner, ‘“‘ My friend, is there no nearer way 
out of this place?” « None at all,” replied 
the guide; and a more despairing expres- 
gion, I venture to say, Stephen has not often 
seen in Croghan’s Hall. 

As we clambered back up the Rocky 
Mountains, our ears were delighted with 
strains of sacred song which might have 
come from angel tongues, so sweetly did 
it float through the silent chasm; it was 
our lady-party, entertaining themselves and 
us, from the first mountain summit where 
we had left them. Soon we discovered 
the dawning beams from their lamps on the 
distant walls, and then were greeted by their 
lively salutations as one after another, torch 
in hand, we came into view over the gloomy 
steep, making, as they were pleased to say, 
a wild and most picturesque tableau. 


Once more our weary feet were brought 
on duty; and faces towards day-light, and 
meanwhile towards dinner, we hurried for- 
ward with more speed than on the outward 
journey. Washington Hallat length reached, 
we found Mat’s rocky table covered with a 
white cloth, on which were spread ham, 
chicken, beef, pies, &c., a spectacle which 
gave rise to brighter faces, and intenser ex- 
pressions of pleasure, than did even the 
strange wonders and beauties of Cleave- 
land’s Cabinet. Having seated ourselves on 
the rocks, God’s blessing was implored on 
our novel meal, the first and last one that 
we expected to sit down to so many miles 
under ground; and within less than half an 
hour such devastation had been made, that 
I fear the guides had short allowance, inas- 
much as Stephen was less cheerful from that 
point outward. 


Such a change had been wrought by what 
happened in Washington Hall, that the 
rough places of the road seemed to have 
grown smoother; and even that longest lad- 
der with the broken rounds was not quite 
so bad. Once more on that charming Echo 
River, we sang with a right good will, and 
again drank in the thousand choral voices 
that came over the water and the darkness, 
from Mat’s solitary lips. 

After reaching the main avenue we paused 
for the first time, though we had more than 
once passed them before, to inspect the In- 
valids Cabins—two or three rude stuctures 
erected a few years ago, when the Cave 
atmosphere was reputed to be a specific for 
pulmonary complaints. One of these build- 
ings was of stone, and another of rough 
planks, both roofless, inasmuch as no rain 
or snow falls there, and a muslin canopy 
answered all necessary purposes for a cover- 
ing for the inmates. As many as seventeen 
persons, including invalids, friends, and nurs- 
es, were immured here for one entire winter. | 
It would be difficult to conceive of any thing 
more gloomy than must have been such a 
residence, with the emaciated visages, wasted 
forms, and hollow coughs of the poor vic- 
tims of consumption; far away from the 
light of the sun and the stirring haunts of 
men for weary months amid the cellar-like 
atmosphere, and in a cavern whose darkness 
was only rendered more conspicuous by their 
dim lamp light. One of the patients died 
there; and the remaindet found themselves 


ed, ‘because he was afraid other people might 
find it run under their land ; hy a 
gg dig down, and make other ways to get 

This was a new idea to us, that of ha 
the Mammoth Cave stolen. Including all 
the various branches, Stephen reckons the 
entire extent already explored at about one 
hundred miles ; if this estimate were divided 
by two, it would probably be more nearly 
correct. The ownership is in the hands of 
the heirs of the late Colonel Croghan, and 
General Jessup of the United States army; 
by whose last testament it has been as far 
as practicable entailed. I was surprised to 
learn that the annual number of visitors does 
not much exceed eighteen hundred. This 
is, doubtless, owing to its remoteness from 
the great througbfares of travel, and diffi- 
culty of access. A railroad has been com- 
menced from Louisville to Nashville, which 
will pass within a few miles; when this shall 
have been completed, [ have no doubt the 
Cave will be the annual summer resort of 
many thousands. 

The longest road has an end; and far 
ahead of us at last the archway of the mouth, 
through which the yellow light was stream- 
ing, once more burst upon us. In a few 
moments we had delivered up our lamps to 
Stephen, and were standing under the 
brighter rays of an unclouded vernal sun. 
«I don’t think I have ever taken more pains 
to show any party the Cave,” said Stephen. 
We were willing to think so, being much 
more than satisfied with what he had re- 
vealed to our wondering eyes. 

It was now four o’clock in the after- 
noon. We had bid farewell to the up- 
per world at about seven in the morn- 
ing, having been on our feet doing hard 
service during the almost entire nine inter- 
vening hours, and having walked full eigh- 
teen miles. Much has been written and 
said as to the impossibility of fatigue in the 
Cave, on account of the highly oxygenated 
atmosphere. These representations, how- 
ever, may be considered, as to some extent, 
figures of speech. Some of our party could 
bear testimony that they were about as well 
tired before the journey was ended as any 
one need wish to be. Indeed, I overheard 
the gentleman before alluded to, a second 
time inquiring of Stephen for a short way to 
sunshine; and one of the first things he did 
after meeting Mat at Washington Hall, was 
to take him aside and ask him if there was 
no near way out. Ever and anon, too, as 
we hurried back, a cry of distress would 
come from the rear, requesting a halt, until 
the broken-down could come up. It is but 
proper to say, however, that none of us could 
probably have undergone the same exertion 
above ground; and that there must be some- 
thing peculiar in the atmosphere, is proved 
from the fact that our invalid lady, who had 
been in bed all day at Louisville, and had 
been perfectly prostrated after the short 
route of the day before, after walking the 
eighteen miles, came out brighter and better 
than she had been for a week. The return 
from the bracing air under-ground to the 
above-ground atmosphere, involves so sudden 
and remarkable a change, as to be any thing 
but agreeable. The heat was almost over- 
powering, and there was a distressing sensa- 
tion of want of the vitalizing element in the 


air. 

So far as the world above was concerned, we 
had lost a day ; but as to the objects of inter- 
est that had passed before us, and the novel 
scenes we had encountered, we seemed to have 
lived many days in that one. The Cave 
was nota succession of gorgeous stalactite 
halls, as we had anticipated; but its vast- 
ness was a constant theme of wonder; and 
the Star Chamber and Echo Riyer far sur- 
passed any thing we had expected. More 
than all, we had learned new lessons of the 
wonders of God’s hands, and had laid up in 
our memories leaves for re-perusal in future 
life, every line of which was adapted to 
excite within us deeper sentiments of ad-. 


| miration and devotion towards him whose 


finger-work had been so marvellously dis- 
played. Often had we gazed with amaze- 
ment and awe at the wonders of the heavens* 
above; now, for the first time, another 
world had been opened for our inspection, 
and we had beheld with, I trust, no less 
profit, the wonders of the earth beneath. 
The novelty of our position, the varied ma- 
terial of our party, amd the exhilaration of 
the pure air, diffused all the while a genial 
glow of innocent cheerfulness ; but there was 
not one amongst us, I am persuaded, who 
did not recognize in those subterranean cav- 
erns the power, majesty, and skill of a hand 
Divine, and thence learn more than ever to 
look from nature up to nature’s God. L. 


For the Presbyterian, 
LITURGIES. 


Messrs. Editorse—On a recent visit to 
Princetop, New Jersey, I was asked to call 
your attention to a late editorial on the sub- 


ject of Liturgies, and to say that the Mr. 


Miller mentioned as engaged upon a Com- 
mittee with Drs. Rodgers and McWhorter, 
was Rev. John Miller of Dover, and even 
he probably, as at the close of the list, with- 
out any reference to his individual senti- 
ments. 

The relatives who made the request, were 
anxious that my father’s published testi- 
mony against liturgical forms should not 
lose its consistency, by what seemed to all 
of us at first a most unaccountable instance 
of his having been engaged in erecting them. 

The act of the Committee in drafting a 
collection of prayers, was one for which the 
old Synod was entirely responsible. It pre- 
ceded the formation of the Assembly, and 
also Dr. Miller’s licensure, for a number of 
years. 

Begging that you will state this in any 
way that may strike you as proper, I remain 
yours very sincerely, JoHN MILLER. 


For the Presbyterian. 
The late Dr. Waddel of Virginia. 


Messrs. Editore—The death of Dr. Addi- 
son Waddel, on the 18th of June, must not 
be passed with an ordinary notice; for he 
was certainly no common man. 
son of the celebrated pulpit orator of Vir- 
ginia, James Waddel, D.D., and inherited 
not a little of the father’s genius. As s 


physician, he was a pupil of the Philadel- © 


phia school, where we remember him, an 
ardent youth, under the guidance of Rush, 
Wistar, Barton, and Physick. In this 
chosen field he acquired great eminence; 
and he deserved this, for the sagacity of his 
discrimination, the extent of his learning, 
and the safety of his judgment. He was 
long a ruling elder in the Presbyterian 
Church, to whose doctrines and government 
he had 4 filial attachment. Few men, even 
in the ministry, had a clearer view of scrip- 
tural truth, or a nicer discernment of philo- 
sophical and ethical distinctions. His sen- 
sibilities were such as to make him capable 


none the better for the painful ordeal to | of high pleasures and keen sufferings; but 


which they had subjected themselves; so 
that from that time the idea of the curative 
qualities of the Cave was abandoned. It is 
said that the eyes of these persons suffered 
severely on returning to daylight, from hav- 
ing been so long in a world where they 
never saw the light of sun, moon, or stars. 

‘¢ Has- there ever been an accurate map 
made of the Cave?” asked one of the party 
of Stephen, as we hurried along. 

“No,” said he, “that would not do. I 
used to wish to have one made by regular 
survey, but Colonel Croghan always object- 


deep religious sentiment kept both in check. 
This is not the place to = of that genial 
wit, which could readily burn into sarcasm, 
when folly or vice provoked it; but which 
was a gently lambent flame in the beloved 
circle of home. Dr. Waddel was a brother- 
in-law of the late Dr. Archibald Alexander, 
by whom he was always regard 
liar respect and love. His death was sud- 
den an i ; “a gentle wafting to 
eternal life.” ae nearly reached three- 
score years and ten, he has left a 

cle of admiring and devoted friends, to be. 
for ever with the Lord. A. 


He was a . 
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from the smother | | 
would special] e ministers | | 
~ to increase their 
portion of their labours with the vacant con- 
and mission stations within its 
ds; and that each Presbytery be advised | 
to hold missionary meetings annually in all 
the congregations within its bounds, in order | 
to stir up and increase the spirit of missions | 
amongst the ” | 
The Preskyturians of Canada and Nova 
Scotia, ag we are gratified to state, have, for 
some tithe past, manifested a warm interest 


by 
provi of God, 
| ua to a position of higher 

extended usefulness to the Church 


Re That in leaving the question of 
removal to his own sone of duty, and to 
thé'jadgment of Presbytery, without formal 
and pertinacious remonstrance on our part, 
we cannot but refer with thankfulness to 
ex ween and peo i 
the four years of Fis labours should 
we withhold an expression of our high esti- 
mate of his usefulness amongst us as a 
faithful pastor, a sound and able minister of 
the l, fully evinced in the strengthen- 
ing of our beloved Church, and the additions 
to its membership. | 

Resolved, That his sealous efforta'in the 
cause of education, resulting in estab- 
lishment amongst us of the Fort Wayne 
Academy, male and female, so promising of 
good to our children, and to the community, 
entitle him to our warmest thanks. 

Resolved, That-im assuming the Presi- 
dency of Hanover College, should such be 
regards wishes, and our fervent 
prayers that Leet Providence may guide 
and direct him in all his efforts for God’s 
glory. . 


| For the Presbyterian. 
SILENCE AT THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


Messrs. Editors—“ A Layman,” in a com- 
munication on the Lord’s Supper, in a late 
number of ‘your paper, seems to have some 
misgivings as to the correctness of his con- 
clusions, as appears from his closing re- 
marks; and perhaps, by a careful review of 
the subject, he may find that the practice 
condemned is right and proper, and much 
more common than he seems to intimate. 

We fully endorse the sentiment, “that 
in this, asin all other respects, the example 
of our Lord Jesus Christ should be closely 
imitated.” But. does he not beg the ques- 
tion when he declares, that “the custom pur- 
sued by some respected and highly esteemed 
pastors, of delivering a ministerial exhorta- 
tion, or address, during the period of the 
distribution of the bread and wine, certainly 
is not in accordance with the example of our 
Divine Master, as handed down to us; and 
it cannot be defended by any sound analo- 
gy-” This certainly is a bold position, 
confidently assumed, and without proof. 
Is it true that this custom is not in ac- 
_ cordgnce with the example of our Divine 
Master? 

' What inference should we draw by analo- 
gy from his manner of observing the Pass- 
over? Did the Saviour remain silent while 
he partook, for the last time, of that feast, 
so significant of the delivery of his pore 
from the wrath of God by blood? We may 
rationally conclude, that as he acted in the 
one case, so did he in the other; for the 
Supper was a continuation of the Passover. 
The record is, “And as they were eating, 
J sus took bread, and blessed it, and brake 
it, and gave it to the noah It was sim- 
p] ing from the to the anti-type. 
When the hour Jesus sat down, 
and the twelve apostles with him. And ho 
said unto them, with desiring have I desired 
to eat this passover with you before I suf- 


fer.” Having washed the disciples’ feet, |. 


and taken his place at the table again, he 
explained that act to them, and while eatin 
he made that solemn announcement whic 
called forth the anxious inquiry, “Is it 1? 
Is it 1?” 

From the account given us by John, we 
infer that Jesus indulged in a free discourse 
while celebrating the Passover; but did he 
suddenly change his manners after having 
instituted the Supper, and maintained a 
profound silence until they sang a hymn 
and went out? Was the period of partici- 
pation so brief? too brief to be occupied b 
any word or act other than those whic 
form an essential and authorized part of the 
Sacrament itself? The short time that re- 
mained was too precious to be lost in si- 
lence ; the Master’s heart was too full to be 
restrained from utterance ; the hour was too 
favourable for making an abiding impres- 
sion on the hearts of his followers, to be 
passed unimproved. They were ignorant, 
and needed and 
should be comforted. How consoling the 
words of the compassionate Saviour, “ Let 
not your hearts be troubled, I will not leave 
you comfortless; my peace I give unto you.” 

John, the beloved disciple, who leaned on 
the breast of the Saviour on that memorable 
evening, and caught so much of his Spirit, 
records more fully than either of the other 
a the scene in that upper room, 
and the words of Christ. He does not men- 
tion the institution of the Supper, for this 
had been done by three others. He makes 
no distinction between the Passover and the 
Supper; but gives at length the discourse 
of the Saviour, which he addressed to the 
disciples from the time they sat down to eat 
the Passover until they went forth over the 
brook Kedron. It is contained in chapters 
thirteenth to seventeenth inclusive, of his 


gospel. 

It is evident that the words of Christ re- 
corded in ghapters thirteenth and fourteenth, 
were spoken while at table; but ‘‘ commen- 
tators are not agreed as to the where 
the remaining portion of this discourse was 
delivered. Many think it was pronounced 
somewhere on the way to Gethsemane ;” 
but the words of chapter xviii. 1, forbid such 
a conclusion. Dr. Bloomfield maintains that 
it was “in the guest chamber, after having 
risen from the table, and previous to his de- 
parture. In this resumption of the fore- 

ing discourse, our Lord, loath to part with 
this faithful followers, enlarges on and fur 

her illustrates the same topics.” 

“The close of chapter xiv., intimates,” 
says Dr. Scott, “that our Lord and his 
disciples then arose from the table, as about 
to leavethe house and retire to Gethsemane; 
yet probably they did not set out till he had 
finished this discourse, and the prayer with 
which he closed it.” 

According to the testimony of John, it 
appears that the Saviour, while commun- 
ing with his disciples, observed the same 
manner as certain ‘respected and highly 
esteemed pastors.” And why may not 
others? Should they not in general, with 
these esteemed brethren, closely imitate the 
example of our Lord Jesus Christ ? 

At another time we will inquire what the 
testimony of the Presbyterian Church, on 
this subject, is, as exhibited in her stand- 
ards practice. PRESBYTEB. 


Preaching to the Conscience. 


Years have away since a young 
man who had enjoyed the advantages of a 
religious education, said to a minister yet 
living, after a very plain and pointed sermon, 
which had made several 


of indifference which we assume in public, 
that your sermons produce no effect. It is 
a mistake, sir. They make us wretched. 
They bring before our imaginations the 
\ goenes of home, when our parents taught us 
to revere the name of Jesus ; np Sa 
-“¢0 our wit’s end; they make us fatu- 
‘rity, and sometimes compel us to pray. 
You have, sir, our consciences on your side; 


and though we laugh when we ought to 
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MYSTERIES IN RELIGION. 


You would have a religion that contained 
no mystery. Let me tell you, then, it would 
be a religion which you could never receive. 
Could you receive a religion as coming from 
God, which was manifestly discordant with 
the works of creation and Providence? 
Must you not have the God of your religion 
and the God of creation correspond? You 
allow it, and so will every man of any re- 
spectable intelli and candor. But the 
works of Providence embody many myste- 
rious things.. Every where we are meeting 
with things we cannot unfold—depths we 
cannot fathom. Tell me why is that young 
in 7 vigour of 

e is spared is it that 
house of the widow is bona up, while that 
of the strong man (able to build another) 
stands safe by the side of it? Not to trou- 
ble yon with examples, let me say to you, 
that if-your religion contained nothing mys- 
terious, you would reject it: you would sa 
it did not agree with the aspect of Provi- 
dence and creation. You would say that 
when God speaks to you in creation, his 
la brings up that which is myste- 
rious; looking at your own frame you would 
say, [am fearfully and wonderfully made. 
You would say that when God speaks to you 
in providence, his language brings up that 
which is mysterious; looking at the be- 
reaved, for example, you would exclaim, 
Why should the mother weep for her darl- 
ing daughter, and the father live to build 
the sepulchre of his sons? You would de- 
mand, therefore, that when God speaks to 
you in religi ion, his language shall sometimes 

ing up that which is mysterious—that it 
must sound like the same voice which speaks 
to you in nature, and have at least a general 
correspondence with the lan of Crea- 
‘tion and Providence. And if it did not so 
correspond you would be obliged to reject 
it; you could not worship one God in na- 
ture and another in religion. For immor- 
tality, for the great and amazing matters of 
an eternity to come, for the unseen spirit 
that tabernacles within you, soon to be out 
on the fields of a spirit’s existence, you can 
not only afford to have God more high and 
mysterious, but your mind demands to have 
him more mysterious and high above you, 
than he is on these fields of matter, and for 
the little lapse of your three-score years and 
ten. Religion is a deeper system than na- 
ture, oars further, lasts longer. You 
need to have him here more grand, myste- 
rious, and amazing. 

True reason, therefore, instead of being 
staggered at a religion containing myste- 
rious things, is compelled to reject a religion 
which contains none. 

And, after all, what are these mysteries ? 
They are not things needful for us to un- 
derstand—desirable to be known—perha 
not things which, from our limited uinds, 
we could understand if they were unfolded 
before us. Who can understand God to 
perfection ? 

There is nothing, then, in the darknesses 
of our religion which ought to trouble you; 
nothing that excuses you from embracing it ; 
or proves by its difficulties that God has any 
pleasure in your death.— Dr. Spencer. 


FORBIGN ITEMS. 


PATAGONIAN Missionary SocreTy.— 
This interesting Society has received news 
from their mission station on Keppel Is- 
land to the 21st of April, namely, that the 
party were well, happy, and preparing for the 
reception of the natives from Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego. Captain Shaw, in the 
Allen Gardiner, writes from Monte Video, 
under date of May 4. His errand thither 
was on business profitable to the mission. 


PapaL Eriquerre.—The Pope omitted 
to return the visit of the abdicated King of 
Bavaria before he left Rome. The slight 
is said to be in payment of a piece of negli- 

nee commit y the reigning King of 

avaria, who, when in Rome, received the 
Pope at the top of his palace-stairs instead of 
at the bottom. 


Pe.isster.—The Irish claim the French 


, General, Pelissier, as the son of acountry- 


man of theirs. It is said that his father 
was a Limerick gentleman, a Mr. Palisser, 
who was obliged to fly from Ireland during 
the-troubles of 1798. 


Waces 1n GerMANy.—Clerks in mer- 
cantile houses get from $200 to $600 per 
year; of a carpenter (per day) in 
summer, 29 cents net; in winter, 27 cents 
net; of a mason (per day) in summer, 
29 cents net; in winter, 27 cents net; 
of a blacksmith per ‘day 40 cents, or 50 
cents per week and boarded; coopers 48 
cents per week, and board; baker, 40 cents 
per week, and boarded. House servants— 
women from $1 to $2.40 per month; men 
at all prices, from $6 and $8, down to their 
board only. 


DeaTH oF Proressor BLuNT.—The Rev. 
J. J. Blunt, Margaret Professor of Divinity 
at the University of Cambridge, died on 
Sunday from erysipelas. He had occupied 
the professorial chair since 1839, and was 
the author of a “ History of the Reforma- 
tion,” and “Lectures on the Undesigned 
Coincidences of the Old Testament.” The 
appointment of the Lady Margaret’s Pro- 
fessor is vested in the faculty of Divinity, 
which gives to St. John’s College a prepon- 
derating influence in the election, and has 
excluded the members of any other college 
since the election in 1672. 


Tae ArricAN Exursirion.—The hunt- 
ing trophies made by the famous lion-hunter, 
Mr. Roualeyn Gordon wre in his 

rting campaigns in Africa, have been re- 
for exhibition in Lon- 
don. When removed last week by the Mar- 
tello steamer, it was found to require up- 
wards of three hundred barrels-bulk for the 
accommodation of the different articles. 


LiTERARY Gosstp.—Messrs. Longmans’ 
circular states that “the third and fourth 
volumes of Mr. History are 

ted to in the present year, an 
this is che of which 
reference can be made. The concluding 
volumes of Moore’s life, by Lord J. Russell, 
are in the press. Lieutenant Purton is 
about to publish an account of his pilgrimage 
to Mecca and Medina—the only visit to 
those cities by any Christian, except Burk- 
hardt. The lieutenant obtained access in 
the disguise ofa physician.— Jnverness Cour. 


Treasures OF St. Pererspurc.—The 
treasures of St. Petersburg are always re- 
moved to Moscow in time of war. : thet 
respondent of the Boston Transcript, who is 
now visiting the latter city, says:—“I was 


greatly exceeds the sum held by the 
of England, and the estimated value of gems 
and jewels is almost fabulous, before which 
the crown jewels and regalia of E 


sink into comparative insignificance. Here 
I saw the richest man in all Russia, with 


sooner 

since & preached a 
several of his 
ent, no smal! de- 
raised against him, 
another, “‘ Af- 
ter all, J know, and you know, that what he 
said is all true.” «that be ad- 
mi and sooner or later good will be 
done; and what is even of more importance, 
the Master will be pleased with his 

servants.— Watchman and Reflector. 


He is said to be worth 70,- 
000 rubles silver. I have since heard 
there is one whose ted possessions 
100,000,000 rubles silver. I saw this 
vaults, where is stored the bullion.” 
Gamsiine.—The Germanic Diet has 
from Prussia for the 


exception. 


Toe Mersopist CaurcH.— 
The returns of membership in the thirty- 
two districts of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, show a net decrease in the. member- 
ship of the English Wesleyan Church of 


8121 during the year, there being a decrease. 


in twenty-one districts of 4379, and increase 
in the other eleven of 1258. The largest 
decrease (1022) is in Cornwall, and is attri- 
buted mainly to emigration. 


ANOTHER Fieet.—A ficet of sixteen 
British and French vessels of war is report- 
ed - be en route for the Sea of Ochotsk, 
with the purpose of blockading, and proba- 
bly attacking Petropaulowski. 


INGENIOUS Discovery.—A very import- 
ant discovery has just been made by a M. 
Petit of Lyons, of a means of impregrating 
silk by a > st rocess, with gold, silver, 
brass, or iron, so that it can be woven with 
perfect flexibility, and thus form, as it were, 
stuffs of those metals. The invention has 
been secured by patent, and will be worked 
by a company of capitalists. Permission 
has been given to place a specimen in the 
Universal Exhibition. It is said that the 
price of this new material will not be high. 


BAPTISMAL REGENERATION.—The Bish- 
op of Exeter has recently refused to license 
two evangelical clergymen, because they 
would not subscribe to his favourite dogma 
of baptismal regeneration. 


Dearees.—Mr. Buchanan received the 
degree of Doctor of Canon Law from the 
ae of Oxford, as also did Chief 
Justice Robinson of Canada, Sir Charles 
_— Alfred Tennyson, Delacey Evans, 
onckton Miles, 


THE NATIONAL GARB IN Russta.—It is 
stated that, according to the Russian law, 
every nobleman and civil functionary, from 
the highest to the lowest grade, wears a uni- 
form. This costume was, until recently, in 
the fashion of a dress coat, with standing 
collar and embroidery. A late ukase has, 
however, changed this foreign habit habille 
into the old national kaftan, or long frock 
and large loose trousers, much better suited 
to the climate. The German papers say 
that this change has been received with in- 
tense satisfaction. All classes, even from 
childhood upward, in St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, and the other cities, fling aside with 
disgust every article of Western manufac- 
ture, and adopt the newly created national 
garb of loose trousers and easy jacket of 
gray cloth, with green collar so cross upon 
the breast. Hatred will thus go down, and 
passing from sire to son, penetrate all the 
fibres of the heart, and faculties of the mind. 


Sus-MarinE TELEGRAPH.—A new sub- 
marine telegraph cable, for the great Atlan- 
tic ocean telegraph, from Newfoundland to 
Ireland, has recently been made in Europe, 
and exhibited at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in London. It differs from all 
others previously used, and combines in- 
cr conducting powers with a large 
diminution of bulk and weight, so that the 
entire cable for the Atlantic crossing may 
be conveniently carried in one ship. So 
says the London Mechanics’ Magazine, 
who saw it on exhibition, and if it be cor- 
rect, one of the chief difficulties in the way 
of this important work has been overcome. 
It has been su that no one vessel 
could carry a cable of such length, and of 
the ordinary, size. The expense of con- 
a this new telegraphic medium will 
a in comparison with those heretofore 


assured that the bullion now in the treasury 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


AMERICAN Brste Socrety.—The meet- 
ing of the Managers was held at the Bible 
House, New York, on the 5th inst. Twelve 
new societies were recognized, of which three 
are in Texas, three in Arkansas, four in 
South Carolina, one in Tennessee, and one 
in Ohio. Letters were presented from Mr. 
Phillips, agent in Oregon, showing the need 
of Bible distribution in that territory; from 
Messrs. Terrell, Elliott, and Buel, in regard 
to the work in their fields ; from Mr. Right- 
er of Constantinople, stating the demand for 
the Scriptures among the soldiers of the 
French army, and the increasing interest of 
the Turks in the Bible; from Rev. Messrs. 
Goodell and Riggs of Constantinople, re- 
turning thanks for the aid this Society has 
rendered in publishing the Scriptures in the 
East, showing the beneficial effect of the 
reading-room and Bible depository opened at 
Constantinople, and stating that $3000 will 
before long be wanted to complete the publi- 
cation of the Armeno-Turkish Bible; from 
Rev. Eli Smith, D. D., of Beirout, saying 
he had completed the translation of the 
Arabic Testament; Dr. Robinson, from the 
committee on versions, also read a more re- 
cent letter from Dr. Smith, stating that 
since the completion of the Arabic Testa- 
ment, the Pentateuch, and several of the 
smaller books of the Old Testament, have 
been translated; from Rev. W. Lobscheid, 
who was interpreter to the commission from 
the United States to Japan, recommending 
the translation of the Scriptures into Ja- 


panese. 


REMARKABLE PROPERTIES OF GUTTA 
Percua.—tThe following statement of ex- 
periments made upon gutta percha vest- 
ments at the United States naval laboratory 
will surprise many, and will give additional 
value to preparations of that gum. The 
Washington Star says that, in consequence, 
the Navy Department has ordered a supply 
of such clothing to be distributed among 
the East Indies, African, and Gulf squad- 
rons. Fabrics of the same kind have been 
freely introduced into the military service : 
“Six pea jackets, made of gutta percha 
fabric, were baled in the same manner as 
the cloth clothing for the navy, under a pres- 
sure of thirty tons. They were then placed 
over a steam boiler in the yard, and re- 
mained for sixteen days subject to an aver- 
age temperature of 190 degrees, at times as 
high as 212 degrees. On examination, the 
garments were found in thesame state as when 
packed. There was no adhesion of the folds, 
nor any decomposition of the gutta percha. 
One jacket was dipped in water, rolled up 
and sewed in the corners, (but not pressed), 
and subjected to the same heat for three 
days. On examination this also was found 
uninjured. 


REASONS FOR RESIGNING A BISHOPRICK. 
—The Boston Christian Witness publishes 
the private circular of Bishop Whitehouse, 
in which he resigns his office as the Episco- 
pal Bishop of the Diocese of Illinois. He 
speaks of himself as suffering from the “ lo- 
cal disquietness,” “disloyalty and faction,” 
which grieved and assailed his predecessor, 
and prefers to “ withdraw in silence, rather 
than originate a discussion which might 


wound the peace of the Church,” &c. 


RomisH ScHoots 1n Canapsa.—A law 
for the establishment of separate schools in 
Upper Canada, so far as they affect the Ro- 
man Catholic inhabitants, which was re- 
cently passed by the Provincial Assembly, 
is exciting bitter discussion in the newspa- 

rs. The Hamilton Banner says, “It 

rs the stamp of infamy on its face, and 
is based upon a most unjust principle; in 
short, it is a side blow directed at our na- 
tional school system, which may yet, unless 
thwarted by a strenuous opposition, subvert 
the whole fabric.” * The Banner contends 
that in passing this “horrid emanation of 
priesteraft,” undue advantage was taken of 
the absence of Upper Canada (Protestant) 


THE PRE 
members, and that for the of pre- 
venting an expression of public opinion upon 
it previous to its enactment, the country was 
kept in i of the scheme.— 

ew York Ji 


EpvucaTion rn 
Bigler of California, on the 15th ult., made 
an excellent address before the Trustees and 

pils of the Pacific University, on the sub- 
ject of education. Educational institutions 
are springing up in the land of gold with 
the celerity which has marked the 
of every thing conoected with the history of 
that youthful and prosperous State. 


Discovery oF THE NorTH-WEsT Pas- 
saGE.—The British Government talk of 
rewarding Captain McClure.of the Investi- 
gator, who made the discovery of the Nortb- 
west Passage. If a man deserves to be re- 


warded for daring on the battle-field, cer- 
tain! 


those who face greater terrors on 
behalf of science, deserve equal considera- 
tion and favour. The English Government 
has acted liberally in this matter so far, 
having rewarded Parry, Ross, Richardson, 
and Back. Upto 1828 there was a stand- 
ing offer from the British Government of 
$100,000 to any one who should succeed in 
solving this long vexed problem. McClure 
has succeeded, and by this means added an 
interesting fact to the geographical know- 
ledge of the world. 


A “Vereran” WueeL.—The United 
States artillery company, now in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, is, as is we 
known, of that description of force which 
did such marked and wonderful execution 
during the Mexican campaign. The “fifth 
wheel” of one of the carriages contains the 
following inscriptions, painted around the 
rim :—Palo Alto, May 8, 1846; Resaca de 
la Palma, May 9, 1846; Monterey, 2Ist, 
22d, and 28d of September, 1846; Vera 
Cruz, March 9, 1847; Cerro Gordo, April 
18, 1847; Churubusco, August. 20, 1847; 
Molino del Rey, September 8, 1847; Cha- 
pultepec, September 12th and 13th, 1847 ; 
Gareta San Cosme, September 13th and 
14th, 1847; City of Mexico; Duncan. It 
is a wheel of the efficient battery of that 

llant commander. The mark of a bullet 
is on one of the spokes, and the hub is yet 
fit for service. he wheel is, of course, 
highly appreciated as a relic of the brilliant 
past. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Frou Cattrornra.—Thesteamships Northern 
Light and Illinois, arrived at New York, bring 
California news to the 16th ult. and $1,668,- 
613 in gold on freight. Among the passengers 
was Colonel Wheeler, the United States Minis- 
ter to Ni a, who brings with him two im- 
portant treaties. Walker, the filibuster chief, 
received reinforcements at Realejo, and landed 
at Prieto, fourteen miles north of San Juan 
del Sur, with 375 men. He is reported to 
have first taken the town of Rivas, and then 
entering the town of San Juan del Sur, carried 
off, without opposition, the arms and ammuni- 
tion collected there. In California, the town 
of Auburn has been destroyed by fire. The 
law prohibiting gambling has been very gen- 
erally par ws Local elections in Placer- 
ville, and other towns, have resulted in the suc- 
cess of the Know Nothings. From the mines 
the news is favourable. The steamship Pro- 
metheus, at New Orleans from San Juan, 4a gs 
the same dates from California as the Northern 
Light. The United States Land Commission 
has confirmed the claim of Messrs. Bolton and 
Barrow to 13,500 acres of land, lying mostly 
within the corporate limits of San Francisco, 
and estimated to be worth $40,000,000. Pal- 
mer, Cook & Co. are the principal owners of 
the claim. One hundred thousand dollars per 
day is the rate of coinage at the California 
mint. A fire in San Francisco has destroyed 
twenty small frame houses and six brick build- 
ings; loss $40,000. Lola Montez has gone to 
Australia. Oregon Territory has voted in fa- 
vour of becoming a State, and has elected Gen- 
eral Lane, Democrat, to Congress, by a majori- 
ty of 2000 over the Know Nothing candidate. . 


No Imprisonment ror Desr.—The statute 
of Massachusetts, by which imprisonment for 
debt was entirely abolished, except in actual 
cases of fraud, went into operation on the 
There were 


morning of the fourth of July. 
nine poor debtors in Boston set free by the 
new law, to enjoy their freedom and celebrate 
the anniversary of their country’s independ- 
ence. Besides the above freed ones, over two 
hundred captives, imprisoned for non payment 
of fines and costs, were set free by orders from 
the Police Court. 


Rectarminc Marsues.—It is said that a 
arty of Hollanders, who bring with them 
rom their “fatherland” great experience in 
dyking and draining, have set about reclai:- 
ing the body of salt marsh lying between New- 
ark and Jersey City, New Jersey, and devotin 
its thousands of acres to the cultivation o 
vegetables and fruits. 


Larce Strawberry Patca—Mr. Hammond 
of Anne Arundel county, Maryland, has a 
field of strawberries, comprising one hundred 
acres, from which he has gathered in one day 
over four hundred bushels of berries. He ex- 
pects to pick this season about 5000 bushels. 


War in Inprana.—Another outrage 
has been committed on the Wabash and Erie 
Canal, in Indiana, in cutting the Birch Creek 
reservoir and letting off the water, thereb 
destroying the navigation of the canal throug 
all its southern portion, from Terre Haute to 
Evansville, a distance of 150 miles, and con- 
sequently cutting off all navigation from Lake 
Erie to the Ohio River. 


Tonnet Unver Niacara River.—It is pro- 
posed to dig a tunnel for a railroad track 
under the Ni River at Black Rock, near 
Buffalo, New York. Its length will be 2400 
feet, descent of eon each side 75 feet per 
mile, cost $500, The river is 20 feet dee 
at the proposed loeality, and its bed of soli 
limestone. 


New Haven Rartroap.—The Connecticut 
Legislature has authorized the New York and 
New Haven Railroad to settle the difficulties 
growing out of the Schuyler fraud, by increase 
of the capital stock. 


Tue Times Catirorn1a.—Rents have 
fallen in California two-thirds in one year, and 
wages almost in proportion. Servant women 
can get from $30 to $50 per month, according 
to capacity and worth. $3 per dozen is now 
the standard price for washing. A good dwel- 
, house, lathed and plastered, can now be 
had, with every convenience for a family, at 
$50 per month. Food is cheaper in California 
than it is in the Atlantic States. 


A Goop Movemwent.—A number of wealth 
and influential citizens of New York, of Iris 
birth, have associated together for the purpose 
of facilitating the emigration westward, of 
such of their countrymen as are arriving from 
Ireland, able and willing to labour on farms, 
railroads, and other works in the country. 
In this way a world of good can be done among 
a class of —_ who, of all others, are most in 
need of friendly aid and advice. 


Wipow or De Wirt Curnton.—Mrs. Clin- 
ton, widow of De Witt Clinton, formerly Gov- 
ernor of New York, died on Monday, 2d inst., 
in her seventy-third year. She received some 
injuries recently by the running away of the 
horses attached to her carriage. 


Death In THE Cars.—On the 2d instant, a 
conductor on the Boston and Maine Railroad, 
while collecting tickets, found a passenger 
dead in his seat, with whom he had conversed, 
in apparently perfect health, a few minutes 
previously. easy had been his transit from 
this world, that the ngers sitting on the 
next seats had not noticed the change. His 
name was not ascertained. 


Rarip Increase.—The State of Texas has 
been settled so fast by emigrants since the 
taking of the last census, in 1850, that it is 
said to contain at this time fully 600,000 in- 
habitants. 

Disease amonc disease, called 
charbon, is killing the cattle by large num- 
bers, in the vicinity of Matagorda, Texas, and 
the flesh of such animals as die of it is deadly 
poisonous. The same disease was equally de- 
structive about Bayou Sara, Louisiana, in 1836. 
No cure has yet been found for it. 


Lise, Law.—The law of libel, in Connec- 
ticut, was materially modified by an act of the 
recent Legislature, by which the defendant 
may show the intention with which he made 
the publication, and the plalntiff must prove 
malice before he can recover damages. 

Manvuracture oF Papsr rrox Woop.—We 
understand that the cag mill at Springville, 
Chester county, has been leased to a Company 
who intend, in addition to the manufacture of 
paper in the ordinary way, to experiment in 


been used heretofore, but it is supposed that 
the fibre of other trees answer equally as 
well.—FPotistown Ledger. 


Unrrep Srares Arsznat at Baron Rovor, 
LovisiaNa.—The grounds of this establish- 
ment embrace an area of twenty-seven acres. 
The buildings thereon are very extensive. In_ 
the three magazines there are 30,000 pounds 
of powder, and 9,000,000 rounds of cartridges 
for small arms and cannon. The storehouses 
contain 35,000 muskets, rifles, carbines, and 
pistols, 2500 sabres, 100 cannons, and 600,000 
cannon’ball and shells. The total value of the 
land aad buildings, with their contents, is over 
$1,000,000. An artillery storeroom, two bun- 
dred feet long by fifty feet wide, and two 
$55 000 high, has just been erected at a cost of 


INSANITY FROM Police 
Court of Boston, on the 30th ult., Ellen Brown, 
formerly a teacher in the Dwight School, was 
brought 
liever in the new doctrine of spiritualism, and 
by continual thought and excitement upon the 
subject has become insane. She imagines that 
she is continually receiving communications 
from the spirit-world, is totally unfit to take 
care of herself, and will be sent to an insane 


asylum.— 


A Warre Swattow.—The New Haven (Con- 
necticut) Register says:—‘* We have heard of 
white crows, white blackberries, and the like; 
but a white swallow is rather a novel curiosity. 
Among five of these birds which had taken 
their night’s lodging in the porch of a gentle- 
man’s house a few days since, one of them 
was noticed to be perfectly white. In every 
other respect he resembles his companions in 
size, form, and peculiar twitter of its species. 
But the fact of his being without a mate would 
seem to show that he was considered an alien 
among the fraternity of swallows.” 


Waar Cost.—In 1788, sixty- 
eight years ago, eight hundred acres of land, 
the present site of Cincinnati, was purchased 
for five hundred dollars. Millions would be 
required to purchase it at the present time. 


Butrer Cominc Down.—Butter was selling 
in Albany, New York, the middle of last 
week, for sixteen cents per pound—being a 
fall of twenty cents per pound in one month. 


Parer Suirt is an estab- 
lishment in New York extensively engaged in 
manufacturing shirt collars of paper. It is 
said that one thousand per hour are turned off 
by machinery, and that they bear such a close 
resemblance to the linen collars we are in the 
habit of wearing, that the difference could 
only be discovered by tearing the article. 


Growth or Western Citres.—Chicago is 
only seventeen years old, and has a population 
of eighty thousand. Milwaukie is only twen- 
ty — old; it hasa population of forty thou- 
sand. 


Larce Crops.—It is stated that Mr. William 
Allen of Claremont, on James river, (Vir- 


ginia) will have for sale this year forty thou- . 


sand bushels of wheat, and, without some un- 
foreseen occurrence, five thousand barrels of 
corn. 


Marine Law tn Texas.—Seventeen counties 
in Texas have determined to make a prohibi- 
a law the test in the next election of 
a Legislature. 


Satt Laxe.—An arrival at Independence, 
Missouri, from the Salt Lake, reports the In- 
dians — the emigrant trail as being quiet. 
A very rich bed of bituminous coal, of supe- 
rior quality, has been discovered in San Pete 
Valley, Utah. The Territorial House, at the 
town of Fillmore, the present seat of govern- 
ment, is nearly completed. It is built of red 
sandstone. Grasshoppers have been very des- 
tructive to the wheat in the valleys, and many 
farmers were ploughing their fields over again, 
to plant potatoes and corn. Cattle and sheep 
breeding are carried on quite extensively by 
the Mormon settlers. The United States troops 
left Salt Lake city on the 4th of May, and 
finally divided into two parties, and took sepa- 
rate routes to California. 


Peart Fisnine 1x tae Onro.—The Cincin- 
nati Columbian says that a gentleman of that 
city a few days since, found in a shell-fish 
taken out of the Ohio river, a very large and 
beautiful pearl. It was half an inch in diame- 
ter, and finer than most sea pearls. The same 
has procured a number of pearls 
rom the shell-fish found in certain places in 
the Ohio, but this last is much larger than any 
previously discovered. 


SeasonaBLe Hint.—An exchange says, fruit 
and vegetables are the natural food for sum- 
mer, and the cheapest also. Eat, therefore, 
more fruit and vegetables, and less meat and 
flour, and you will not only contribute to your 
stock of health, but you will give the specu- 
lators in these articles of prime necessity a 
dig under the fifth rib, which they richly 
deserve. 


Kentucky.—Cholera has made 
its appearance in Kentucky, of late, in Mays- 
ville and vicinity. At May’s Lick, also, five 
cases have occurred, of which four have proved 
fatal. Sporadic cases occurring in various 
directions, and the general increase of mor- 
tality in the large cities, within the last few 
weeks, warn us that the sickly season is at 
hand, and that persons cannot be too careful 
of diet and habits. 


Generat Shields, late 
United States Senator from Illinois, has emi- 
_— to Minnesota territory, where he has 
ormed a settlement on the St. Peter’s river, 
_ fifty miles west from the town of St. 

aul, 


Saip Truper.—An exchange paper esti- 
mates that to furnish timber sufficient to con- 
struct a single seventy-four gun ship requires 
the matured crop of forty-four acres of wood 
land, or two thousand two hundred full grown 
trees. 


Revo.ution Boor anp Makinc.— 
The Cleveland Herald says that, a few days 
since, in Utica, New York, a number of 
Frenchmen were negotiating for the establish- 
ment in that city of a manufactory of boots 
and shoes by machinery. The manufacture of 
a fine shoe, it is said, will cost but ten cents, 
and that of a fine boot but fifty or twenty 
cents. The Utica Telegraph says that the 
owners are now in Washington, securing a 
patent for their machine, and it thus speaks of 
its performance :—‘ The machine is so perfect 
that it is only neces to place in it two 
pieces of sole and upper leather, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time it turns out a 
complete boot or shoe, as is declared. The 
poneliieas can be run by women and boys; no 
knowledge of the present way of making boots 
and shoes being required.” 


— Almost every vessel arriving 
from Europe just now reports encountering or 
seeing immense islands of floating ice, accom- 

anied by very dense fogs. Icebergs usually 
Mo not make their appearance in this latitude 
till August. The exception this season su 
gests an open winter in the Arctic, and wit 
some probability of an early hearing from Dr. 
ane. 


Tue Great Lanp Cram San Francisco, 
—The San Francisco papers announce the legal 
settlement of the great land claim of James 
H. Bolton, in his favour, to the ex-mission of 
Dolores. It appears-that a company of Phila- 
delphians bought the one-half of Mr. Bolton’s 
claim. The land covers three square | es, 
immediately adjoining the city of San Fran- 
cisco. The grant calls for about fifteen thou- 
sand acres, and when its extent and location 
are taken into consideration, it may be safely 
asserted that it is the most valuable land claim 
in the United States. Every ible means 
was resorted to to defeat the claim, but all to 
no purpose, and after a lenghty trial the claim 
was confirmed. The title to the land was pur- 
chased of a Mexican priest. The settlement 
and improvement of the suburbs of San Fran- 
cisco will, it is said, follow as a matter of 
course. Some of the present owners of the 
land are disposed to compromise with the oc- 
cupants upon reasonable terms, and all who 
have built houses or made other improvements 
are coming forward to obtain deeds from the 
proper parties. 

Prosisirory Law 1n New York Ciry.— 
The Prohibitory Liquor Law, says the Com- 
mercial Advertiser, although it is by no means 
enforced, seems to have some effect in cau- 
tioning liquor dealers to be more prudent 
in the management of their business. The 
Courier observes that “ yesterday,” which was 
the first Sunday since the law went into effect, 
“a very large majority of the liquor shops 
were closed—either really or apparently so— 
and this was particularly true of the German 
lager bier shops. Several of the lower sort 
have refused to sell any thing of an intoxica- 
ting nature since the 4th; and those who do 
sell, are said to be very careful not to permit 
an intoxicated person to come or remain upon 


y ey an insane person. She is a be- | 


their ises. In dining saloons, liquor could 
be obtained b em of the house; but 
there was little drinking at the bars. The de- 
met in the streets was 


Sreamsoat Disasters.—In a late 
number of the Louisville (Kentucky) Courier, 
we find a complete list of the steam disas- 
ters on the western rivers for the last six 
months, the total of which sums up 63 steam- 
ers, and 52 flats, , and keel boats lost, 
involving property to the amount of $1,402,600. 
Of the steamers, 35 were s , 13 burned, 
9 were destroyed by collision, and 6 by explo- 
sions. In these calamities, seventy-two per- 
sons lost their lives, and thirty-six were 
wounded, 


Squasuzs anp~ Pumpxins.—Dr. Harris of 
Harvard University, Massachusetts, states that, 
contrary to opinions hitherto held, he believes 
that the above named vegetable productions 
are natives of the soil, a are not of Asiatic 
origin, as has hitherto been supposed. He 
states they were uhknown in Europe prior to 
the discovery of America, and that early voy- 
agers found them in New England, where they 
were cultivated by the Indians. Who has ever 
seen them growing wild? 


Fiorat Curtosiry.—There has recent! 
grown in the yard of Mr. William Danfor 
of Danforth’s Corner, New Hampshire, on a 
branch of a rose bush, a flower very much re- 
sembling in appearance the white weed. There 
were six perfect roses on the same branch. 


Waste Parer.—The Postmaster General 
has made the following order, viz:—‘“ It shall 
be the duty of the tmaster, or one of his 
assistants, in all cases immediately before the 
office is swept or otherwise cleared of rubbish, 
to collect and examine the waste paper, which 
has accumulated therein, in order to guard 
against the possibility of loss of letters or 
other mail matter, which may have fallen on the 
floor, or have been intermingledwith such waste 
paper in the transaction of business. ‘The ob- 
servance of this rule is strictly enjoined upon 
all postmasters, and its violation will consti- 
tute a grave offence. Postmasters must be 
careful to use in mailing letters or packets, all 
wrapping paper fit to be used again; and the 
sale of any such r is strictly forbidden by 
the regulations of the department.” 


Sunpay Law 1n Oxn10.—The officers of the 
“ Sunday train” from Dayton to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, were arrested some weeks ago for viola- 
ting the Sunday ordinance in force in Dayton. 
They were tried before a magistrate, who fined 
them two dollars each. he case will be 
brought before the Court of Common Pleas. 
It involves the question of the right of any 
train to run on the Sabbath day. 


Decrease or Emicrants.—The arrival of 
foreign emigrants at New York during the 
past six months have fallen off onehalf, as com- 
pared with thearrivals during the same months 
of last year. 


Corn.—Mr. Brooks of Prince- 
ton, Massachusetts, at the last Legislative 
agricultural meeting in Boston, alluded to the 
practice of planting cabbage among Indian 
corn. He knew an instance where cabbages 
were planted in alternate rows with corn, and 
the cabbage sold for $150 per acre. 


Exrenstve Swaup.—The Black Swamp of 
Ohio reaches from Lake Erie to the head 
waters of the Wabash, the Maumee, and the 
St. Mary, a distance of 150 miles, and its aver- 
age width is over 30 miles, embracing over one 
million of acres of the richest land in the 
country. Portions of it have been drained and 
clearall by hardy pioneers, and produce boun- 
tiful harvests. The soil is a deep black loam, 
densely covered with a thick forest, contain- 
ing the finest trees one could wish to look upon. 
The water from which these emerge is but 
from two to eight inches deep. 


Fust ror Concress.—A contract has been 
made to furnish the United States House of 
Representatives with hickory wood at $8 per 
cord, and anthracite coal at $6.19 per ton of 
2200 pounds. 


Tue Cattrornia Pine.—The California pine 
trees, whose wonderful wth has caused 
such astonishment, have been cultivated with 
success in Scotland, and there outstrip all 
other trees in size. There is a grove of these 
monsters near San Francisco, several of which 
are said to be 300 feet in height, and of such 
tremendous girth as almost to defy credulity. 


Cupa.—The latest advices from Havana and 
Matanzas say that all apprehensions of fillibus- 
ter movements had died away, and confidence 
been fully restored. Business was inactive at 
Matanzas, particularly for imported A 
number of articles were quite unsaleable, ex- 
cept at a heavy loss. Freights were dull for 
all ports. The first steamer of the new Span- 
ish line was daily expected. Several compa- 
nies of troops have arrived at Havana. 


Area or Canapa.—Canada extends in 
from the coast of Labrador to the river Ka- 
ministiquai, at the end of Lake Superior, about 
1000 miles, with an average breadth of 230 
miles, being nearly three times as large as 
Great Britain and Ireland. It contains an 
area of about 350,000 square miles, or 224,- 
000,000 acres. 


Decimat Currency.—A petition has been 
resented to the Common Council of New 
ork, setting forth “that the omnibuses of 
that city have fixed their rate of fare uniformly 
at 6} cents; that there is no legal coin of this 
value, or by which this sum can be made out; 
that under the pretext of securing it, the dri- 
vers almost uniformly take seven cents from a 
passenger who hands up a quarter of a dollar 
to change; that we have a beautiful decimal 
currency, and that this adherence to the de- 
funct colonial currency is a disgrace to an 
American community.” Therefore, the peti- 
tioners pray the Common Council to reduce 
the rate of fare to 5 cents, or, if that is imprac- 
ticable, to compel the proprietors of omnibuses 
to fix the fare at a certain number of cents, 
and forbid their claiming or receiving any 
fractional part of a cent, except when passen- 
gers hand up a coin current at so many cents 
and a fraction over. 


Mr. Everett on toe Fourts or Juty.— 
Hon. Edward Everett’s oration, at Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, on the 4th inst., was listened to 
by about seven thousand persons, with 
attention, although he spoke for two hours. 


FOREIGN 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers America and Pacific bring 
Liverpool dates to the 30th ult. 

The Allies, on the 18th of June, made an 
unsuccessful attempt to storm Sebastopol. 
The English troops attacked the Redan bat- 
tery, and the French the Malakoff, but were 
repulsed with heavy loss, the British alone be- 
ing reported at 4000 men killed and wounded, 
among whom were General Campbell, and 
seventy officers. The greatest portion of the 
British loss was in a ravine, where a powerful 
and — battery was opened on the 
troops. The Allies also lost terribly by the 
springing of a Russian mine, and during the 
confusion caused thereby the Russians recap- 
tured the Mamelon. This event had diffused 
an almost universal gloom over London and 
Paris, and still more deplorable intelligence 
was apprehended. Another event contributed 
to the gloom which this disaster cast over the 

ublic mind in Paris, namely, the serious in- 
tional of the French Emperor. There 
were various rumours afloat as to the nature of 
his illness, some journals attributing it to an 
apopletic fit, and others to a violent bilious 
attack, accompanied by cholic. Well may we 
say, “ What shadows we are, and what sha- 
dows we pursue!” A few months since a great 
potentate held at bay combined nations—since 
then, a Czar through the “‘valley of the 
shadow of death,” and an adversary is stricken 
with affliction that may result as fatally. 

The Pacific’s news consists chiefly of details 
of the repulse of the Allies at Sebastopol. 
They state that their position has not been 
damaged by the repulse, and that affairs gen- 
erally are considered satisfactory. The total 
allied loss on the 18th ult., was over 5000. The 
army is nevertheless in spirits, and pre- 
paring for another t. The correspond- 
ence is only to the 19th. No battles have since 
occured on land or sea. Lord Raglan is dan- 
gerously ill, and asks for his 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the House of Commons, the report of Mr. 
Roebuck’s Committee of Investigation, relative 
to the mismanagement of the pending war, has 
been presented to Parliament. It merely ad- 
mits that the sufferings of the army have been 
aggravated by incompetency at home ; but the 
committee has given notice of a motion of se- 
verest censure on all the members of the gov- 
ernment concerned in the mismanagement of 
affairs. The debate in the House on adminis- 
trative reform, has ended in the unanimous 

of resolutions reco ing the sub- 
ect to the early attention of the Ministry. 
The massacre at Hango of part of a boat's 
crew belonging to an English man-of-war, and 
bearing a flag of truce, is one of those acts of 
savage barbarity of which we have unforty- 


the London 
with 


cially entrus 
doubt they will be convicted, in which case the 
upishment will be transportation. Admiral 
Gir Charles Napier has lost most of his fortune 
by their failure. 
FRANCE. 


The Senate and Legislature are convoked 
for July 2d, to negotiate a new loan of a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
Louis Napoleon has been ill for two days, but 
has recovered. The French funds fell two. 

rcent.on the announcement of his illness. 

he Countess of Lavalette died at Paris on the 
18th ult. The French Government is repre- 
sented as being exceedingly anxious about the 
coming harvest, which will be considerably 
below the average. The discontent caused by 
the continued high prices of provisions in the 
provinces has been the cause of the return of 
80 many opposition candidates to the councils- 
general in the southof France. The failure 
of the vines will throw the whole population 
into distress, and Louis Napoloen is endeavour- 
ing to getup an exodus to Algeria—an emi- 
gration scheme on a large scale. The exhibi- 
tion is suid to be slowly gaining ground in 
favour of the people. A serious riot occurred 
at Havre on the 17th ult. among American 
sailors, during which much bl was shed, 
and no less than sixty-two arrests were effect- 
ed by the police. 


SPAIN. 


The disturbances at Santiago have been sup- 
pressed. We have no reliable statement re- 
specting the Carlist insurrection. Russia is 
suspected as the instigator. The American 
Ambassador, Mr. Dodge, had had _ his first in- 
terview with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and friendly remarks were exchanged. 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


The Allies have made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to storm Sebastopol. In carrying out, 
on the 18th of June, the operations against the 
Malakoff and Redan Towers, to which the ca 
ture of the Mamelon and White Tower, already 
effected, were necessary preliminary steps, the 
allied troops received a dreadful check. They 
were not only completely repulsed, but a loss 
was inflicted upon them such as we only read 
of in pitched battles on a large scale. The 
British troops carried the outworks of the 
Redan, but found that the enemy had prepared 
a deep trench, which it was impossible to pass 
without scaling ladders ; and in this dilemma, 
they were expused to such a murderous fire 
from the guns of the Malakoff and the ships in 
the harbour, that they were obliged to retire. 
The losses of the Allies were greater than in 
any furmer action of the war. According to 
one statement, the British lost about four thou- 
sand of their best troops, including General 
Sir John Campbell, Colonel Yea of the 7th 
Regiment, Colonel Shadforth of the 57th, and 
many other officers of distinguished gallantry, 
while the French have lost two general officers, 
and a vast number of men in all branches of 
the service. 

The London Morning Herald says:—* The 
British troops carried the outworks of the 
Redan, but found that the enemy had prepared 
a deep trench, which it was impossible to pass 
without either scaling ladders or planks. The 

llant band were exposed to a most murderous 

re, and after sustaining, it is said, a loss of 
from four to five thousand men, and having 
forty officers killed, retired. Our casualties 
were much augmented by the guns of the 
Malakoff Tower enfilading the outworks of the 
Redan, added to which, the men-of-war in the 
harbour were laid broadside on, and by their 
fire on the retiring troops caused fearful havoc, 
there being no cover or shelter whatever from 
the storm of projectiles.” 

The following are the only official notifica- 
tions of the event:—‘ Lord Panmure regrets 
to have to announce that he has received infor- 
mation that the English troops attacked the 
Redan, and the French the Malakoff Towers, 
at daylight on the morning of the 18th of June, 
without the success which has hitherto attend- 
ed our efforts. Both the French and ourselves 
have suffered considerably. The names of the 
officers who have fallen will be forwarded im- 
mediately, but it will be impossible to receive 
complete returns of all the casualties before 
the 30th inst. (June) at the earliest.” 

The Paris Moniteur announces that the Gov- 
ernment has received two despatches from 
General Pelissier; the first, dated the 17th of 
June, informs of operations concerted between 
the General and his allies, and that the Turks 
and Chasseurs made a reconnoisance towards 
Aitodar, General Bosquet occupying the Tcher- 
naya. The next day, at daybreak, the French 
and English were to attack the Malakoff Tower. 
The second despatch, dated the L8th, announces 
that the attack had failed, and that, although 
the troops had showed the greatest ardour, and 
had gained a footing in the Malakoff Tower, 
General Pelissier was obliged to order their 
retirement into the parallel. This was effected 
with order, and without molestation by the 
enemy. 

It is stated that the Mamelon, although re- 
taken by the Russians in the confusion follow- 
ing the explosion of their mine, during the 
French attack, was not retained by them, the 
Allied forces rallying again, and recovering 

ion. The Russian account of the suc- 
cesses of the Allies in the Sea of Azoff is pub- 
lished. Gortschakoff confirms the successes 
claimed by the Allies, but says that operations 
against the Sea of Azoff were expected—that 
not having means to oppose the hostile fleets, 
the garrisons had orders to blow up the bat- 
teries and retire—that the grain stores burned 
by the Allies were mostly private property, 
and cannot materially affect the su Rs of the 
army, inasmuch as, anticipating such an attack, 
supplies were mostly conveyed by land, not- 
withstanding the facilities offered by sea. A 
boat expedition is said to be preparing to enter 
the river Don, but the Russians have the en- 
trance defended by twenty-seven gun-boats. 
The Turks have evacuated Batoum, in Asia, 
and the Russians have made an unsuccessful 
attack on Kars, and are reported to have re- 
taken — 

Although the principal contingent of the 
Allied fleet has assembled in the Baltic, no in- 
dications of the commencement +A active opera- 
tions have yet been evinced. Indeed, there are 
strong reasons for supposing that the expecta- 
tions of more brilliant achievements being ef- 
fected during the present campaign will not be 
Sulfilled. It is even said that all ideas of at- 
tacking either Sweaborg or Cronstadt are aban- 
doned. At the former the Russians, since 
last year, have erected no less than 14 addition- 
al batteries, some of them mounting as many 
as 50 guns. The defences of the latter have 
been also considerably strengthened by means 
of earthworks, and both are deemed unassail- 
able by the naval forces. Some of the sub- 
marine torpedoes in the entrance to the har- 
bour of Cronstadt have exploded under two 
British steamers, but did very little . 


RUSSIA. 

An imperial ukase has been issued, ordering 
that the baptized Jews, who have hitherto 
been exempted, shall furnish thirty recruits, 
for every one thousand souls, to the Russian 
army. Private letters assert that the insur- 
rection of the Russian peasants in the Ukraine 
is still continuing, and that it is directed 
against the Greek clergy and the large land- 
holders, many of the latter having been obliged 
to seek arefuge in Poland. It appears that 
some discharged Russian soldiers, who were 
for a time prisoners of the French in the 
Crimea, have returned home with entirely new 
ideas, and have placed themselves at the head 
of the movement. 

From an article in the St. Petersburg Jour- 
nal of the 12th of June, it would appear that 
the Russian government considers the renewal 
of the peace negotiations not only feasible, but 
easy. With the feeling that exists amongst a 
large party in England in favour of accepting 
the terms offered by Russia, it seems like 
madness to continue a contest for which the 
belligerents on both sides exhibit such little 
inclination. 

NORWAY. 


A letter from Bergen, in Norway, of the 2d 
of June, states that on the previous night a 
fire broke out in that city, by which upward 
of 350 houses were destroyed; so rapidly did 
the flames extend that the inmates were obli 
to escape in their night dresses, not having time 
to save a ~— article. Three of the finest 
districts of the town have been destroyed, and 
it was only by pulling down houses in differ- 
ent directions that the other parts of the town 
were saved. By the exertions of the firemen, 
several of whom are said to have been killed, the 
bourse, the bank, and the royal museum were 
saved. The amount covered by insurance is 
148,430 crowns (about $157,500) but that sum 
is equal only to the twentieth part of the loss. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Advices from Sidney to March 3d, say that 
the Rev. Dr. Lang been tried at Mel- 


bourne, ~ libel on the Government, and 


quitted. he trial had excited much 


riots at Ballarat, several months were, at 
the last dates, on trial 

with treason. Two questions are awaiting the 
colonies in view of — of the eleo- 
tions. These are the building of railroads and 
the right to secure lands in fee. 


MARRIED 


On the 3d inst., in the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, by the Rev. Henry Steele 
Clarke, Mr. Heray 8S. to Mies Anna A., 
—— of Janes H. Butacey, Esq., all of Phila- 


_ On the 2d inst., by the Rev. T. &. Bradner, at 
Croton Falls, New York, Mr. Dante. 
of Clinton, Dutchess county, New York, to Miss 
Susan E. Jackson of Croton Falls. 


On Tuesday the 2d ult., by the Rev. A.M. Low 
of Port Carbon, Mr. to Mise 
sett McDonatp, both of Cumbola, Schuylkill 
county, Pennsylvania. 

At Stroudsburgh, Pennsylvania, on the i 
by the Rev. J. E. Miller, Rev. 
of Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania, to Mise Ann D. 
daughter of Joseru Kenn, Esq., of Stroudsburgh. 

On the 27th ult., at Newark, New Jersey, by the 
Rev. E. R. Craven, Mr. Ansit W. Moraocg to Miss 
Saran J. Hroorns, both of Rahway, New Jersey. 
Also, on the Sth inst., Mr. James to Mise 
ZABETH CAMPBELL. 

At Danville, Pennsylvania, on the 10th inst., by 
the Rev. Isaac Grier, Mr. Micnart C. Garen to 
Miss Maar EK. Montoomery, both of Danville. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Philadelphia, on the 7th inet., at the resi- 
dence of her nephew, Judge Sharswond, ELIZA, 
daughter of the late JOSEPH DUNN, Esq. 


Died, on the 30th ult., at Mose’? Neck, Caroline 
county, Virginia, JANE CATHARINE, wife of 
JAMES PARKE CORBIN, and eldest daughter of 
the late John Spotswood Wellford of Fredericks- 
burgh, Virginia, in the 47th year of her age. 


Died, in yy New York, on the 28th uit., 
MARY ELIZABETH, daughter of Rev. WILLIAM 
and SARAH C. PATTERSON, aged eighteen years. 
Her death was pense and her evidences of ac- 
ceptance through Christ continued unclouded till 
the last. She sleeps in Jesus. 

Departed this life, at his residence near St. Paul’s 
North Carolina, on the Ist inst., after an illness of 
two weeks, Mr. NEILL CRAWFORD, in the 40th 
year of his age. His death, under the circum- 
stances, must be regarded asa very great calamity 
to his family, and both the community and the 
church, of which he was an acceptable member and 
an active and useful deacon, have systained a loss 
which scme of us at least will feel. St. Paul’s 
Church has been sorely afflicted for the past two or 
three years, some ten or twelve of its members, in- 
cluding one ruling elder and one deacon, having 
died during that brief space of time. May these 
sad bereavements be sanctified to the living. From 
what we know of the character and conduct of Mr. 
Crawford, we indulge the sweet and delightful hope 
that he has gone from a world of sorrow and suffer- 
ing to that blessed country where all is peace, joy, 
and happiness. 

** Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious fear, 
Invade thy bounds—no mortal woos 
Can reach the peaceful sleeper here, 
While angles watch his soft repose.” 
J. P. M. 

Departed this life suddenly, on the 2ist ult., at 
the residence of her husband, Mr. William Nash 
Whitted, in Bladen county, North Carolina, Mre. 
EMELINE McKAY WHITTED, daughter of Mr. 
Archibald and Mrs. Mary B. McKay, aged thirty- 
seven years nine monthsand seventeen days. Mrs. 
Whitted connected herself with the Presbyterian 
Church atan early period of her life ; and for several 
years past she held her membership with St. Paul’s 
Church, Robeson county, North Carolina. Her 
piety was deep, earnest, decided, and uniform. 
The writer has scarcely ever known any one who 
enjoyed the means of grace, and especially the 
preaching of the gospel, more than this departed 
friend. Her countenance was always lighted up 
with joy when listening to the precious promises 
and encouragements of God’s word. But her work 
on €arth was done, and Jesus has taken her ran- 
somed spirit to himselfin heaven; and whilst her 
friends are weeping over their Joss, which is un- 
speakably great, she is rejoicing before the throne. 

his affliction has fallen with peculiar weight upon 
the bereaved husband and family, not only because 
of the many virtues and excellencies of the de- 
ceased wife and mother; but also because of its 
suddenness, and the peculiar domestic habits and 
attachments of the family. The writer has rarely 
ever known a husband and wife who seemed to be 
so perfectly satisfied in the society of each other; 
for whilst they were always pleased to see their 
friends, and to make an occasional visit, yet they 
found their principal social enjoyment in the privacy 
of domestic life. May the Lord sustain and comfort 
our bereaved brother, and be a God to his mother- 
less children! The great lesson taught by this dis- 
tressing providence is this: ‘* Be ye therefore ready 
also; for the Son of man cometh at an hour when 
ye think not.” J. P. M. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Jones, 
pastor,) on Spruce street above Fifth, Philadelphia, 
will be open for service to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 15th inst., at eight o’clock. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—The Presbyterian 
Board of Publication wil] meet at their Rooms, No. 
265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on Tuesday next 
the 17th inst., at four o’clock, P. M. 


J. H. Jones, Recording Secretary. 


ARCH STREET AND SECOND PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCHES, PHILADELPHIA.—The Rev. 
Archtbald P. Cobb (late of Princeton Seminary,) has 
been engaged to supply the —— of the Arch street 
Church (the Rev. Mr. adsworth’s), and the 
Second Church, Seventh street, below Arch, (the 
Rev. Mr. Shield’s), on alternate Sabbaths, for a few 
weeks. To-morrow (Sabbath) the 15th inst., the 
Second Church will be open for public service, at 
haif-past ten o’clock in the morning, and at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The 
Rev. Alexander Strain will preach in Westminster 
Church, Twenty-Second street, between’ Sixth and 
Seventh Avenues, New York, to-morrow (Sabbath) 
15th inst., at half-past ten o’clock, A. M., and at 
four o’clock, P. M. 


DEPARTURE OF MISSIONARIES.—The Rev. 
D. Herron, and the Rev. W. Calderwood, Mission- 
aries of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, being 
about to sail for Calcutta, on their way to Northern 
India, a farewell missionary meeting will be held 
with them in the First Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, Twelfth street, New York (Dr. McLeod’s), 
on to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 15th inst., at half- 
past seven o’clock. The Missionaries, and others, 
will address the meeting. 


TEACHER’S SITUATION WANTED—By «a 

graduate of the Scientific Department of Dela- 

ware College. Satisfactory testimonials of requi- 
site qualifications will be given. Address 


P. B. G.” 
july 14—4t Newark, Delaware. 


ANTED, A SITUATION AS TEACHER— 

By a graduate who has had considerable 

experignce in teaching, either as Principal or 

Teacher of en Academy, or in @ private School. 

Testimonials of qualifications will be given on appili- 
cation. Address “A. R. Y.” 

july 14—3t 


ANTED—Situations as Teachers in some In- 
stitution, by two young ladies—one as 
Teacher of Music on Piano Decte, the other as 
Teacher of Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water 
Colours, and Monachromatic. They have had ex- 
perience in teaching these branches, and can fur- 
nish the best of testimonials as to their qualifica- 

tions. Address, until August Ist, 

ONES, 


D. J. J 
july 14—3¢* Monticello, New York. 


Newark, Delaware. 


OUNG LADIES INSTITUTE — Wilmington, 

Delaware.—Number limited to Thirty.—The 

next session of this Institute will commence on Mon- 
day, September 3, 1856. 

Board and Tuition in English $150 per year, pay- 
able quarterly in advance. Music, French, and 
Drawing, extra. 

Teacuers.—Rev. Thomas M. Cann, Professor H. 
8. Colman, Professor R. Triggs, Mrs. 8. 8, Cann, ° 
Miss L. Neck, Miss M. Fairchild. 

Circulars can be obtained by application to 

THOMAS M. CANN, 
july 14—13t Principal and Proprietor. 


EA BATHING.—Atlantic City, Absecom, New 
Jersey.—The Ashland House, « Temperance 
Hotel, is now open for visitors and families, at terms 
as moderate as on the Island. It is 
situated, on the railroad, near the shore; bas a ba 
house connected with it; and carriages belonging 
to the establishment, always in attendance. 

N.B. Full particulars caa be obtained by calling 
at the office of W. R. Hall, 228 Arch street, South- 
east corner of Ninth, Philadelphia. 

X The Saloon is open for public religious ser- 
vices every Sabbath. july 14—tf 


OOKS FOR SUMMER TOURISTS.—The Story 
of the Campaiga. By Major E. B. Hawley. 


37; cents. 
Visits to Berepe Celebrities. By William B. 


ents. 
Schools and Schoolmasters. By Hugh Miller. 


1.25. 

ity First Impresesion of England, be. By Hugh 
ilier, $). 
The Preacher and the King. By L. Bungener. 
$1.25. 

The Priest and the Huguenot. By L. Bungener. 


$2. 
A Pil ta By J. V.¢. Smith. $1.25. 
Memoirs of a Grandmother. By a Lady of Mas- 
sachusetts. 50 cents. 
; GOULD & LINCOLN, 
july 14—St No. 59 Washington street, Bostea. 
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Harpers’ Magesine for July, which has a world- 
has an abundance of 

ading, and fine illustrations. The illustrated ar- 
ticles giving an account of Captain John Paul Jones 
and General Taylor's battles, while interesting in a 
historical point of view, present a dismal picture of 
the horrors of war. 

"We have received Hall’s Journal of Health, the 
Reformed Presbyterian, Moravian Church Miscel- 
lany, Littell’s Living Age No. 581, and Youth’s 


Day Spring for July. 


The Horse's Petition. 


In the days of John, King of Abruzzo, 
there was a bell put up, which any one that 
had received any injury went and rang, and 
the king assembled the wise men chosen for 
might be done. It 
happened that, the bell had been up a 
long time, the rope was worn out, and a 

iece of wild vine was used to lengthen it. 
ow there was a knight of Atri who had a no- 


ble charger, which was become unserviceable » 


through age, so that, to avoid the expense 
of feeding bio, he turned him loose upon 
the common. The horse, driven by hun- 
, raised his mouth to the vine to munch 
i by which the bell was sounded. The 
judges assembled to consider the petition of 
the horse, which appeared to demand jus- 
tice. They decreed that the knight whom 
he had served in his youth should feed him 
in his old age; a sentence which the king 
confirmed under a heavy penalty. 


To understand the ey of this 
beautiful and often sublime phenomenon, 
so often witnessed since the creation of the 
world, and so essential to the very existence 
of plants and animals, a few facts derived 
from observaticn and a long train of experi- 
ments, must be : 

1. Were the atmosphere every where, at 
all times, of a uniform temperature, we 
should never have rain, or hail, or snow. 
The water absorbed by it in evaporation 
from the sea and the earth’s surface, would 
descend in an imperceptible vapour, or cease 
to be absorbed by the air when it was once 
fully saturated. 

2. The absorbing power of the atmos- 
phere, and consequently its capacity to re- 
tain humidity, is proportionably greater in 
warm than in cold air. 

8. The air near the surface of the earth 
is warmer than it is in the region of the 
clouds. The higher we ascend from the 
earth the colder do we find the atmosphere. 
Hence the perpetual snow on very high 
mountains in the hottest climate. 

Now, when, from continued evaporation, 
the air is highly saturated with re 
though it be invisible and the sky cloud- 
less, if its temperature is suddenly reduced 
by cold currents descending from above, or 
rushing from a higher to a lower latitude, 
or by the motion of saturated air to a cooler 
latitude, its capacity to retain moisture is 
diminished, clouds are formed, and the re- 
sult is rain. Air condenses as it cools, and, 
like a sponge filled with water and com- 

ressed, pours out the water which its 
Fiminished capacity cannot hold. How 
sin , yet how simple, the —s of 
rain! What but Omniscience could have 
devised such an admirable arrangement for 
watering the earth! 


The Name of God. 


It is sin that the name of God should 
be spelt with four letters in almost every 
known language. It is in Latin, Deus; 
French, Dieu ; Greek, Zeus; German, Gott; 
Scandinavian, Odin; Swedish, Codd; He- 


brew, Adon; Syrian, Adad; Persian, Syra ; 
Tartarian, Idga; Spanish, Dias; East In- 


dian, Esgi or Zeul; Turkish, Addi; Egyp- 
tian, Aumn or Zeut; Japanese, Zain; 
Peruvian, Lian; Wallachian, Zene; Etru- 
rian, Chur; Tyrrhenian, Eher ; Irish, Dieh ; 

ian; Doga ; Margarian, Ocese; Arabian, 
Alla; Dalmatian, Rogt. 


Christ in the Storm. 


One dark stormy night, we were toss- 
ing in a rude little native boat, near the coast 
of Ceylon. As I lay on my low bed in the 
bottom of the boat, and saw the red flashes 
of lightning through the thatched covering, 
and heard the rapid peals of thunder, while 
the rain was pouring in on all sides, and our 
boat tossing like a bubble on the angry 
waves, I could not but think of our danger, 
for I knew that the native boatmen were 
timid and ignorant, and that many such lit- 
tle barks go down every year on that coast. 

Trembling and afraid, I raised my head 
to catch the words of my companion as he 
inquired for the master of the boat. “He 
is in the hinder part of the ship, asleep,” 
was the reply. | 

Little did the rude heathen who uttered 
these simple =. know how they made 
my very soul thrill. In a moment I was 
carried to that night when Jesus, per- 
haps in just such a rude little boat as ours, 
lay tossing on the stormy lake of Gennesa- 
reth. Never did I so realize that our blessed 
Saviour was once a man, a suffering mortal, 


- gnd one with us in nature. 


Far from home and kindred, weak, help- 
less, and full of fear, for a moment I had 
that Jesus was just as near to us 

and that 

he could as easily say to the foaming billows 
about us,’ Peace, be still,” as he did on 
that night when they cried, Master, carest 


' thou not that we perish ?”’ 


My fears were gone. I felt that Jesus 
was near, that I‘could almost put my hand 
in his, and hear his voice, “It is I; be not 
afraid.’’. Often since then, in hours of dark- 
ness and trial, have I lived over that night, 
ind been comforted by the same sweet 

ts. 


are Christ’s, then he is ours, and in him we 
are complete.— American Messenger. 


The coriscienée is the most elastic material 
in the, world. 
over 
tain. 


To-day you cannot stretch it 
mole-hill; to-morrow it hides 4 moun- 


« Not to myself alone,” 
The circling star with honest pride doth boast; 
« Not to myself alone I rise and set ; 
I write upon night’s coronet of jet 
His power and skill who formed our myriad host: 
A friendly beacon at heaven’s open gate, 
I gem the sky, 
That man might ne’er forget, in every fate, 
His hope on high.” 


« Not to myself alone,” 
The heavy laden bee doth murmuring hum; 
“ Not to myself alone from flower to flower 
I roam the wood, the garden, and the bower, 
And to the hive at evening weary come; 
For man, for man, the luscious food I pile 
With busy care, 
Content if he repay my cheerless toil 
With scanty share.” 


« Not to myself alone,” 
The soaring bird with lusty pinion sings— 
« Not to myself alone I raise my song— 
I cheer the drooping with my warbling tongue, 
And bear the mourner on my viewless wings— 
I bid the hymnless chur! my anthem learn, 
And God adore— 
I call the worldling from his dross to turn, 
And sing and soar.” 


« Not to myself alone,” 
The streamlet whispers on its pebbly way— 
« Not to myself alone I sparkling glide— 
I scatter health and life on every side, 
And strew the fields with herb and flow’ret gay: 
I sing unto the common blesk and bare 
My gladsome tune: 
I sweeten and refresh the languid air 
In droughty June.” 


« Not to myself alone” — 
O, man, forget not thou—earth’s honoured priest, 
Its tongue, its soul, its life, its pulse, its heart— 
In earth’s great chorus to sustain thy part! 
Chiefest of guests at love’s ungrudging feast, 
Play not the niggard, spurn thy native clod, 
And self disown— 
Live to thy neighbour, live unto thy God— 
Not to thyself alone! 


A Chinese State Feast. 


At the re-capture of Shanghae by the 
Chinese Imperialists, General Rich, who 
commanded the successful army, celebrated 
the event by a grand banquet, to which the 
officers of the French and American squad- 
rons then in port were invited. The New 
York Journal of Commerce has a letter 
from one of the officers of the American 
force, which gives the following pleasant 
account of the feast: 

“A Chinese band kept up a continual 
din throughout the whole repast. Numer- 
ous delicacies covered the festive board, that 
were not removed, but remained during the 
dinner as side dishes, being thought to be 
ornamental, and from their peculiar pi- 

uancy intended to excite the appetites of 
the company. The majority of these I was 
utterly unable to analyze; neither upon in- 

uiry could I learn their nature or proper- 
ties. Among them, however, I observed 
various confections of ginger, of bamboo 
shoots and watermelon seeds, and a jellied 
udder recently farrowed; but that which 
mostly attracted our attention was a curious 
salmi of grasshoppers and ground grubs 
served up in garlic and castor oil. We had 
fourteen courses, which comprised all the 
most celebrated Chinese luxuries. Bird’s 
nest soup with pigeon’s ees (delicious !) 
biche de mer, or sea slug, shark’s fins, fish 
maws, all palatable, said to be nourishing, 
and recommended for their peculiar strength- 
ening qualities. Each course was served in 
a large bow! placed in the middle of the 
table, from which our host politely helped 
us with his own chopsticks, descanting at 
the same time with great gusto upon the 
merits of every article. While in the midst 
of discussing these delectable viands, the 
General visited each of the tables, and drank 
our healths in a bumper of samshoo, which 
we returned in the same beverage. The 
last course but one consisted of a mixture 
of hog’s eyes and frog’s livers, that had been 
intimately compounded with mangoes, cab- 
bages, and onions, rolled into balls of the 
size of an egg, and boiled in dough. This 
was extolled as a bonne bouche of most ex- 
quisite flavour, and represented to possess 
virtues of the most invigorating character. 
I tasted, but did not like it. A bowl of plain 
boiled rice finished the entertainment.’ 

Any one who could not make a meal 
from the above Celestial bill of fare, should 
certainly go hungry. The grasshoppers and 
castor oil course must have been peculiarly 
relishing ! 


The Wealthy Serfs of Russia. 


Count B——, a gentleman of very exten- 
sive landed property in the south of Russia, 
was left an orphan at about the age of seven- 
teen, and, of course, until he was of age he 
was under the direction of his guardians. 
On his attaining his majority he determined 
upon visiting each of his estates in succes- 
sion. It was night when he reached the 
largest one in Little Russia; he drove quiet- 
ly to the house, as he thought, unremarked 
by the villagers, but not so; early the next 
morning he was awakened by great noise 
and tumult; he looked out of the window, 
and to his dismay beheld the whole yard 
crowded with the peasantry. A momentary 
fear presented itself to his mind, that the 
serfs had risen, and that they designed his 
destruction. He determined, however, to 
meet the danger: boldly; he dressed, and 
hastened down amongst them. He was re- 
ceived with shouts that did not re-assure 
him, and then a sullen silence succeeded. 
This was broken by two or three of the old- 
est peasants, who advanced toward him, and 
with great respect begged to know if it 
were true that he was, as they had heard, 
deeply involved in debt. ‘ Because,” said 
they, “‘we do not wish to be disgraced by 
having a proprietor who is in such embar- 
rassment. e, therefore, hope that you 
will allow us to discharge your debts, that 
you may be free from it; for that purpose 
we have collected together a million of 
roubles (assignats), which we have brought 
with us, and which we entreat you to ac- 
cept.” Some of their companions then 
stepped forward, having in their hands heavy 
bags and rolls of bank-notes, showing that 
they had the means as well as the will to 
insure the success of their plan. The Count 
was too much affected to answer them im- 
mediately ; but when he had acquired suffi- 
cient composure, he thanked them heartily, 
but assured them that they were mistaken. 
Tt is true,” he said, “ that on my father’s 
death some of the property was mortgaged, 
but my guardians, by a careful economy, 
have been enabled to free it from all liabili- 
ties ; and now not a single copeck is owing 
to any one.” The peasants hesitated ; they 
did not wish to doubt his word, but were 
fearful lest he should have told them so be- 
cause he did‘ not desire their money. It 
was only by repeated assurances that they 
were at last convinced that it was a fact. 
They then begged he would accept the 
money as & present; on that being declined, 
they would only be satisfied with the pro- 
mise that in case he should find himself in 
difficulties, he would apply for assistance to 
them, and not to strangers. 

It may seem strange to English people, 
that should be d of so large a 
sum asa million of roubles ($225,000) ; but 
it must be remembered that many of them 
are not mere field labourers, but rich shop- 
keepers and tradesmen with large fortunes. 
Some of the slaves belonging to Count S. (a 


| nobleman who one hundred and 
twenty on his estates), are 


among the wealthiest shop-keepers in St. 
Petersburg, and have hundreds of thousands 


been preaching in a countr 
for several successive Sabbaths, to convince 
the people there was no hell. 
was announced that at his next meeting a 
collection would be taken for his benefit. 
The day arrived, and the collection was 
taken up in a hat. 
had passed through the congregation, and 
given all an opportunity to contribute, he 
returned to the desk, and gravely emptied 
the contents of the hat upon the desk before 
the preacher. 
A few coppers, with old buttons, pieces of 
tin, broken jewsharps, horse-nails, and al- 
most every other worthless thing thata man 
could carry to church in his pocket! 
preacher was thunder-struck ; but, recover- 
ing his self-possession in a moment, and 


gazing u 


purer air. 
of 43, the butcher to 49, the brickmaker to 
47, the carpenter to 49, the furnace man to 
42, the mason to 48, the stone-cutter to 43, 
the tanner to 49, the tinsmith to 41, the 
weaver to 44, the drover to 40, the cook to 
45, the innkeeper to 46, the labourer to 44, 
the domestic servant (female) to 43. The 
tailor lives to 48, the tailoress to 41. 


| of pounds capital. The question naturally 
arises, ‘Why do they not, then, purchase 


" 


their freedom?” They cannot do so with- 
out the consent of their proprietor; and as 
he is-not willing to give it, having a kind of 

ide in possessing people of such enormous 
ortunes, they remain in the condition in 
which they were born.— The Englishwoman 
in Russia. 


Removal of Huge Stones by Icebergs. 


Within a quarter of a century, the Baltic 
was thrice frozen over iv a manner to which 
recent history affords no parallel. In 1402, 
it was quite frozen over from Pomerania to 
Denmark. In 1408, one of the coldest win- 
ters ever remembered, the whole Sea be- 
tween Gottland and Oland was frozen over, 
and between Norway and Denmark, and in 
1428 travellers on foot from Lubeck 
to Danzic, and from Denmark to Mecklen- 
burgh. The ice generally lasts five months. 
One of the most remarkable effects of its dis- 
ruption, is its action on the geological con- 
dition of the bed of the sea. The extent to 
which its force modifies the configuration of 
the subjacent and adjacent land, may be 

thered from the following passage from 

Englishwoman in Russia: 

“In the northern parts of the sea, where 
the water is least saline, the surface is frozen 
to the depth of five or six feet. Huge stones 
at the bottom, and thé dislocated tops of 
rocks are hence embedded in the congealed 
mass. Thus grasped by the strong hand of 
winter, they are raised up when the water 
rises in spring from the melting of the snow, 
and borne off by floating ice-islands, to be 
finally lodged in a different site. In a simi- 
lar manner, fragments upon the surface of 
the ice, detached from cliffs along shore, un- 
dergo change of place. There are some cu- 
rious and well authenticated instances of- 
this transporting process. Professor Von | 
Baer, in a communication to the Academy 
of St. Petersburg, mentions a block of gran- 
ite weighing a million of pounds, which was 
carried by ice during the winter of 1837-8, 
from Finland to the Island of Hogland; 
and two other blocks were removed by 
packed ice on the south coast of Finland 
about the years 1806 and 1814, according 
to the testimony of the pilots and inhabit- 
ants. At Memel, in 1821, when the Nie- 
men broke up, a mass of ice descended the 


stream and was thrown ashore, bearing in 
its bosom a triangular piece of 
a yard in diameter, resembling the red 


nite, about 


nite of Finland. A more singular and 
indred circumstance is related by Dr. 
Forchhammer of Copenhagen. ‘In the year 
1807,’ he states, ‘at the time of the bom- 


bardment of the Danish fleet, an English 
sloop of war, riding at anchor in the roads 
at Copenhagen, blewup. In 1844, or thirty- 
seven years afterwards, one of our divers, 
known to be a trustworthy man, went down 
to save whatever might yet remain in the 
shipwrecked vessel. 
between decks entire, but covered with 
blocks from six to eight cubic feet in size, 
and some of them heaped one upon the 
other. 
ships which he had visited in the Sound, 
were in like manner strewed over with 
blocks.’ ” 


He found the space 


He also affirmed that all the sunk 


A Lock of Hair. 


Hair is at once the most delicate and 


lasting of our materials, and survives us, 
like love. 
caping from the idea of death, that with the 
lock of hair belonging to a child or a friend, 
we may almost look up to Heaven, and 
compare notes with the angelic nature; may 
almost say, “I have a piece of thee here, 
not unworthy of thy being now.”—Leigh 
Hunt. 


It is so light, so gentle, so es- 


Taking a Clergyman at his Word. 


A certain preacher of Universalism had 
school-house 


At length it 


When the ‘‘deacon’’ 


And such a “collection!” 


The 


n the “collection” before him, 
exclaimed, “Well, 1 am not so certain 
whether there is a hell or not, but I am 
certain that there ought to be one for such 
fellows as you are;” and taking his hat, left 
the house.—Columbia South Carolinian. 


Ripe Old Age. 


In the Juve number of Hunt’s Merchant’s 
Mayazine is a table of the average age at- 
tained by men pursuing different occupa- 
tions. Some of its facts are of such general 
interest that we glean them from it, and pre- 
sent them in chronological order. 

The man that dies youngest, as might be 
expected perhaps, is the railway brakesman. 
His average age is only 27. Yet this must 
be taken with some allowance from the fact 
that hardly any but young and active men 
are employed in that capacity. 

At the same age dies the factory work- 
man, through the combined influence of con- 
fined air, sedentary posture, scant wages, 


and unremitting toil. 


Then comes the railway baggageman, who 


is smashed, on an average, at 30... 


Milliners and dressmakers live but little 
longer. The average age of the one is 32, 


and the other 33. 


The engineer, the fireman, the conductor, 


the powder-maker, the well-digger, and the 
factory operative, all of whom ure exposed 
to sudden and violent deaths, die on an 
average under the age of 35. 


The cutler, the dyer, the leather dresser, 


the apothecary, the confectioner, the cigar- 
maker, the printer, the silversmith, the 
painter, the shoe cutter, the engraver, and 
the machinist, all of whom lead confined 
lives in an unwholesome atmosphere, none 
of them reach the average age 


of 40. 
The musician blows bis breath all out of 


his body at 49. The editor knocks himself 
into pie at the same age. 


Then comes trades that are active or in a 
The baker lives to the average 


Why should the barber live till 50, if not 


to show the virtue there is in personal neat- 
ness and soap and water? 


Those who average over half a century 


among mechanics, are those who keep their 
muscles and lungs in healthful and moderate 
exercise, and are not troubled with weighty 
cares. The blacksmith hammers till 51, 
the cooper till 59, the builder till 52, the 
shipwright till 56, and the wheelwright till 
50. The miller lives to be whitened with 
age, as well as flour, at 61. 
maker lengthens the threads of life to 54. 
Merchants average 52. 


The rope- 


Professional men live longer than is gen- 


erally supposed. Litigation kills clients 
sometimes, but seldom lawyers, for they 
average 56. 


Physicians prove their usefulness by pro- 


longing their own lives to the same period. 


lergymen, who, it is to be presumed, en- 


joy a greater mental serenity than others, 
last till 56. 


Seafaring life and its adjuncts seem, in- 


| 


varieties of weather. 


stead of dangerous, to be actually conducive 
to-longevity. 

We have already seen that the shipwright 
lives till 56. The sailor averages 48, the 
caulker 64, the sail-maker 52, the stevedore 
57, and the ferryman 65. , 

A dispensation of Providence that Maine 
Law men may consider incomprehensible is, 
that brewers and distillers live to the ripe 
age of 64. 

Last and longest-lived come paupers, 67, 
and “gentlemen,” 68. The only twoclass- 
es that do nothing for themselves, and live 


‘on their neighbours, outlast all the rest. 


Why should they wear out when they are 
always idle?—Albany Evening Journal. 


Chinese Marriage. 


The part which is played in all these 
ceremonies by the family of the bride must 
always wear a certain stamp of deference 
and modesty. Thus, when the name of his 
daughter is asked, the father is required to 
answer in the following manner have 
received with respect the marks of your 
goodness. The choice that you deign to 
make of my daughter to become the wife 
of your son, shows me that you esteem my 
poor and cold family more than it deserves. 
My daughter is coarse and stupid, and I 
have not had the talent to bring her up 
well; yet I shall, nevertheless, glory in 
obeying you on this occasion. You will 
find written on another page the name of 
my daughter, and that of her mother, with 
the day of her birth.” When he receives 
the presents, and the information that a 
day is fixed for the wedding, the father re- 
plies in these terms:—‘I have received 
your last resolution. You wish this mar- 
riage to take place, and I am only sorry that 
my daughter has so little merit, and that 
she has not had all the education desirable. 
I fear she is good for nothing, yet, never- 
theless, since the augury is favourable, I 
dare not disobey you. t cou your pre- 
sent, I salute you, and I consent to the day 
appointed for the wedding. I will take care 
to make due preparation.’’—Huc’s Chinese 
Empire. 


The Three Duties, 
Reading,” says Lord Bacon, “ maketh 


a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man.” A young man who 
neglects reading is generally very meagre; 
one who does not see much of bis fellows is 
seldom a man of affairs; and few who do 
not write much ever attain that precision of 
thought which is essential to real power. 
Therefore, young man, read—confer—vwrite! 
Not one of the three duties can you safely 
neglect.—Pictorial Pages. 


Nobody but a Printer. 


Such was the sneering remark of a per- 
son within our hearing while referring to 
the profession of a printer. ‘ Nobody 
but a printer,” in sooth! It makes our 
blood run rampant through our veins to 
hear such expressions fall from the lips of 
those nursed on republican soil. “ Nobody 
but a printer,” any how. Who was Benja- 
min Franklin? ‘ Nobody but a printer.” 
Who was William Caxton, one of the fathers 
of literature? ‘Nobody but a printer.” 
Who was the Earl of Stanhope? ‘“ Nobody 
but a printer.” Who was Samuel Words- 
worth? ‘Nobody but a printer.” Who 
was Governor bigler, of Pennsylvania? 
“‘ Nobody but a printer.” George P. Mor- 
ris, James Harper, Thurlow Weed, Horace 
Greely, Robert Sears, and Senators Dix, 
Cameron, and Niles? ‘Nobody but prin- 
ters.” Who is Governor of our own Cali- 
fornia? Why, John Bigler—* Nobody but 
a printer.” Who stands forth as the bright 
particular star in the Senate Chamber of 
Sacramento? The youngand brilliant Coff- 
roth, ‘Nobody but a printer.” Who erect- 
ed those marble palaces that adorn our 
metropolis of the Pacific? Sam Brannan, 
“Nobody but a printer.” Who was the la- 
mented Gilbert, whom the people of Cali- 
fornia sent to Washington as their first re- 
presentative? ‘Nobody but a printer.” 
One thing is evident: every one that chooses 
can’t be a printer. Brains are necessary.— 
California paper. 


Grumbling at Providence, 


To those who are constantly grumbling 
at every change in the weather, we dedicate 
the following item from one of our exchanges : 
—‘* We had a remarkably dry April and 
May, and the crops were supposed to have 
‘suffered some.’ If we had believed half 
the croakings of the newspapers, we should 
certainly have had a famine ; by anticipation 
at least. Well, on Thursday, 31st of May, 
rain commenced falling ; oa on Friday, 1st 
of June, it poured ; and it continued to rain 
all over creation, from Baltimore to Niagara, 
Montreal, Vermont, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, down South, and 
out West, as far as heard from. It cooled 
the air for three weeks. And then the 
cry was, ‘Rust in the wheat,’ ‘The fly,’ 
‘Beating down the wheat,’ ‘ Famine is cer- 
tain, sure.’ But now the weather is hot, 
hotter, hottest. Well, somueh the better— 
the late cold weather is compensated for; 
the excess of rain is evaporated, and the 
harvest reaps the advantage of all these 
When will people 
learn to trust in the beneficent will and 
ways of Providence, and stop these croak- 
ings? Did you never see those rainbows? 
If you have, cease those perpetual murmur- 
ings. He who knows much better than 
we do what is best for all, will do all things 
right. Don’t act so much like the children 
of Israel on their forty years’ journey. If 
it is hot to-day, remember that hot days 
were needed for the sake of the harvest, and 
all of us willreap the advantages of them.”’ 


Pins, 


What becomes of all the pins? — Ex- 
change. 

There are not as many pins in the world 
as many imagine. The largest pin factory 
in the United States is in Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. It manufactures at least one-third, 
if not one-half, of all consumed in the 
United States; and yet the result of its la- 
bours is but four millions of pins per day. 
Consequently it has to run six days to make 
one pin for each inhabitant! If to what 
this establishment produces, we add all made 
by other factories, and all imported, the 
daily product is not half a pin to each per- 
son! So that if every one lost or destroyed 
one pin a day, instead of one pin every 
two days, the whole world of pinned gar- 
ments would fall to pieces! 

The destruction of pins, a is by 
no means as greatasis generally su d; 
and What of all the 
1g a very difficult question to solve, after 


all. 

And while talking of pins, it isa singu- 
lar fact that the Chinese have always refused 
to adopt the article. Various attempts have 
been made to overcome their prejudices, but 
without success. They adhere to the button 
and string—making the two supply the 
place of the more simple and ever-ready 
pin.— Albany Journal. 


True Poetry from the Persian, 


The heavens are a point from the of 
God’s perfection; the world is a bud from 
the bower of his beauty; the sun is a spark 
from the light of his wisdom; and the sky 
is a bubble on the sea of his power. His 
beauty is free from the spot of sin, hidden 
in the thick vale of darkness; he made mir- 
rors of the atoms of the world, and threw a 
reflection from his own face on every atom. 


RIAN. 
A Curious Clock. 


The public does not generally know that 
at the South-Eastern London Bridge Station, 
over the little refreshment room facing the 
railway, stands a clock, whose pendulum is 
some five miles off, that is, at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich. It was made a 
— to the company by the Government 
or permission to lay down its telegraph 
wires over their line, and is kept going by the 
wires of the telegraph attached to the clock 
of the Observatory. It is curious to ob- 
serve the assumption of positive dignity 
with which the seconds’ hand of the clock 
beats its time, as if conscious of its royal 
and learned source of motion.— Herapath. 


Introduction of Plants into England. 


Pine-apples were first grown by Rose, 
gardener to Charles II. Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh introduced the potato. Sir Anthony 
Ashley, the ancestor of Lord Shaftesbury, 
first planted cabbages in England, and a 
cabbage appears at his feet on his monu- 
ment. Figs were planted in Henry VIII.’s 
reign, at Lambeth by Cardinal Pole, and it 
is said that the identical trees are yet re- 
maining. Spleman, who erected the first 
paper mill at Dartford, brought over the 
two first lime trees, which he planted at 
Dartford, and which are still growing there. 
Thomas Cromwell enriched the garden of 
England with three different kinds of plums. 
It was Evelyn, whose patriotism was not 
exceeded by his learning, who largely pro- 
pagated the noble oak in that country; so 
much so, that the trees which he planted 
have supplied the navy of Great Britain 
with its chief proportion of the timber. 
Cherries were first planted in Kent, by the 
Knight Templars, who brought them from 
the Kast; and the first mulberry trees were 
also planted in Kent, by the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Aubery says that 
Sir Richard Weston first brought clover 
grass out of Brabant. The introduction of 
turnips, and also of sainfoin, is attributed 
to him, and his memory is still revered b 
every inhabitant of Surrey acquainted wi 
his deeds. | 


Common Blunders. 


Errors of the tongue, oft repeated, become 
permanent faults of language. May we call 
the attention of the reader to a few blunders 
made every day both in speaking and writ- 
ing. “If I am not mistaken,” should be, 
“If I mistake not;” and “You are mis- 
taken,” should be “You mistake.” “A 
new pair of boots” means “a pair of new 
boots.” “The then Mrs. B——” is a 
wrong expression for “The Mrs. B—— 
then living.” “A couple of pounds” should 
be “Two pounds,” for a couple implies 
union. “Direct to me,” should be “ Ad- 
dress to me.” ‘He lives at London,” 
should be “ He lives in London.” 


Let us Try to be Happy. 


Let us try to be happy! We may if we will 
Find some pleasures in life to o’erbalance the ill; 
There was never an evil, if well understood, 
But what, rightly managed, would turn to a good. 
If we were but as ready to look to the light 
As we are to set moping because it is night, 
We should own it a truth, both in word and in deed, 
That who tries to be happy is sure to succeed. 


Let us try to be happy! Some shades of regret 
Are sure to hang round, which we cannot forget; 

There are times when the lightest of spirits must bow, 
And the sunniest face wear a cloud on its brow; 

We must never bid feelings, the purest and best, 
To lie blanted and cold in our bosoms at rest ; 

But the deeper our own griefs, the greater our need 
To try to be happy lest other hearts bleed. 


O! try to be happy! It is not for long 
We shall cheer on each other by counsel or song; 
If we make the best use of our time that we may, 
There is much we can do to enliven the way. 
Let us only in earnestness each do our best, 
Before God and our conscience, and trust for the rest; 
Still taking this truth, both ig word and in deed, 
That who (tries to be happy is sure to succeed. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


Keep Your Seeps Pure.—How shall 
we do it? Don’t plant any two varieties of 
the same family within two hundred feet of 
cach other. Every planter knows that his 
corn mixes because he sees the different 
grains upon the cob. Yet it is hard to 
believe that his cotton will mix, because he 
sees no difference in the fabric, or — 
change in the seed. But next year will 
tell the tale. Hence are more garden seeds 
spoiled by being raised ang 
together than most gardeners imagine. Mel- 
ons, squashes, gourds, and cucumbers are 
fast blending into one. Okra and cotton 
will soon unite. Cabbage and long collards 
are blending the head and stalk. Turnips 
will put on tole instead of bottoms. Beets 
are becoming woody. Irish potatoes and 
tomatoes are about to change places. We 
shall soon eat potato balls instead of toma- 
toes, and the tuber of the potato will be- 
come afibrous root. Whatever grain, vege- 
table, fruit, or flower is saved, should be 
raised beyond the influence of any of its 
kindred plants. 


AnotnerR Cure rot GARGET. — Mr. 
Joseph Merriman of Ohio, in an article 
communicated by him to the Ohio Farmer 
on this subject, says the disease may be 
cured thus:—Take raw linseed oil and 
rub all over the cow’s bag, which, if done 
on the first appearance, is all that is needed 
generally, but two or three applications 
always have cured the most stubborn cases.”’ 


REMEDY FOR GAPES IN CHICKENS.—A 
correspondent says:—‘ Tell those of your 
readers who are interested in raising chick- 
ens, that a small pinch of gunpowder, given 
to a chicken with the gapes, will effect a 
sure and complete cure in from one to three 
hours’ time, and leave poor chick healthy 
and hearty. I speak from what I know, 
having tried the remedy with perfect satis- 
faction.” 


Spapina vs. Wonders 
will never cease,” has often been said, and 
still holds true. To the astonishment of 
the farming community, and the “rest of 
mankind,” spading machines are now being 
produced which are cabable of doing the 
work of three to five ploughs in width, and 
from eight to eighteen inches in depth, with 
the power exerted by one or two yoke of 
oxen. It does more; the soil is left as free 
and light as after being thrown up by the 
expert hands of a genuine son of Erin with 
an ordinary spade. 


CAMPHOR vs. Pea-Buas.—Having no- 
ticed in the Horticulturist, an inquiry rela- 
tive to seed peas damaged by bugs, I will 
offer a remedy perhaps not new, but new 
to me. Four years ago, last spring, my 
seed-peas were more than half destroyed by 
bugs, the largest and best varieties a 
most injured. The summer following, 
had boxes made, one for each variety, with 
a cover; and when the peas were gathered, 
I put into each box, with two quarts of 
peas, from six to eight bits of gum camphor, 
the size of a large pea, and mixed them to- 
gether, and closed the box. The next spring 
there was not a pea injured. I bave pur- 
sued the same course every year since, and 
have not had one pea affected by bugs.— 
Plough, Loom, and Anvil. 


To Prevent Bors 1n Horses.—A per- 
son of much experience in veterinary science, 
is never troubled with this disease in his 
horses. His simple practice during the 
fall months is, to keep a greasy cloth in the 
stable, once a week rub with it such parts 
of the animal as may have been attacked by 
the nit-fly. Grease destroys and prevents 
the eggs from hatching. —N. E: Farmer. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PREPARE TO MEET THY GOD. 


és land of d r 
Sabbaths heavenly lige shal ie 
our little prayer 
call you to the okies.” 

Dear Children—I am going to tell you of a 
very sad incident—one of the saddest I ever 
witnessed; and I want you all to learn a les- 
son from it—that lesson is, “‘ Prepare to meet 
your God.” 

But a few days ago there was a large com- 
mencement party in the little village of 
Large preparations had been made; young 
men and young ladies were buying a great deal 
of fine clothing and jewelry. Every body ex- 
pected a great deal of pleasure, as a fine band 
of music was engaged expressly for the occa- 
sion. 

The day arrived. It was as lovely a day as 
I ever saw. The air was pure and bracing; 
and under these circumstances, an unusually 
large number reached the village very early in 
the day. The graduating class delivered their 
orations, the President of the college his ad- 
dress, and all things moved harmoniously on. 
But towards night, the countenances of many 
of the young men were clouded with gloom and 
sorrow. One of their liveliest companions had 
been stricken down, and wasdying. His pulse 
beat feebly, and the glare of his eye told too 
plainly that the angel of death had summoned 
him to the bar of God. In a few moments that 
heart had throbbed for the last time—he was 
dead. How quickly did sorrow follow in the 
footsteps of joy! In the morning that young 
man was engaged in the festivities of the oc- 
casion, in the evening he was in elernity. 

Even the death of this young man did not 
put astop to the ball. Ina short time nearly 
all resumed their accustomed mirth; and the 
hum of the giddy dance, and the notes-of the 
stirring music, mingled with the sobs of af- 
flicted friends and relations. 

O! how fond are the young of things that 
will never benefit them either in soul or body. 


** Prepare me, gracious God, 
© stand before thy face, 
Thy Spirit must the work perform, 


or it is all of grace.”? 
Purr. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT GOLD. 


We are told by historians that during the 
early settlements in Virginia, many of the 
colonists, becoming tired of labour, abandoned 
their daily callings, and loaded a vessel with a 
very large quantity of bright and shining earth, 
supposing it to be gold. Their hopes were very 
bright; for they supposed that they had made 
a large fortune. They thought of the enjoy- 
ment that would be met with when their cargo 
of precious metal should be converted into 
golden sovereigns. The vessel finally sailed, 
and in a few months reached her place of des- 
tination. But, alas! how easily are our bright- 
est hopes darkened, and our most cherished 
expectations disappointed! That which they 
supposed to be gold, proved to be nothing but 
vulgar, worthless dust. Their time had been 
wasted, their business neglected, and they 
were left without one cent to procure the 
necessaries of life. 

Dear children, what an instructive lesson 
ought the conduct of these colonists to teach 
us? How often are we tempted by the 
dazzling brightness of earthly enjoyments, to 
leave the more difficult path of virtue! How 
often do we leave the path of duty, and stray 
away after the perishing things of this world! 
How often, when we merely glance at the out- 
ward appearance of things, do we wish to aban- 
don our humble places in life, and mingle in 
the giddy dance and the thoughtless crowd! 
All of these pleasures, if I may call them plea- 
sures, are like the dust which the settlers 
gathered; for which they laboured night and 
day, and with which they mingled their very 
life’s blood—merely worthless, vulgar dust of 
the earth, not worth the labour of a moment of 
your precious time. 


BEAUTIFUL EDITION OF THE BIBLE.— 
Just published, a new and beautiful edition of 
the Bible, printed on minion type and fine white pa- 
ra being a copy of the celebrated Oxford edition. 
he type is larger and more distinct than that in any 
other edition of the Bible in a convenient and port- 
able form. It is bound in various styles of plain 
and elegant bindings, suitable for the pocket or the 
pew. 


PLENDID BIBLES.— Just imported, a large 
and splendid assortment of English Editions 
of the Bible, selectad by ourselves in London, with 
special reference to our own sales, and bound ex- 
pressly for us. They comprise all the issues of the 
London Bible Warehouse ; the choice Oxford copies; 
and the celebrated Polygiott editions of Bagster & 
Sons, consisting of over five hundred different kinds, 
in rich bindings. 


LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


among which may be found a great variety of sizes, 
in plain and handsome bindings, with and without 
References, Maps, and Indexes. A new style of 
Polygiott Bible for clergymen’s use; another with 
references under each verse, instead of being placed 
in columns, and a very desirable large type edition 
in small compass. Also, the 


THE CHOICE OXFORD COPIES, 


from the large and magnificent folio to the smallest 
po edition, most richly and elaborately bound 

y Hayday, with elegantly chased clasps and rims; 
antique, vellum, and other styles. 


THE CELEBRATED POLYGLOTT EDITIONS 
OF BAGSTER & SONS. 


These elegant Pocket Bibles are printed of three 
different sizes of exactly uniform arrangement, so 
that the pages of each, though differing as to size of 
type, exactly correspond, line for line, and word for 
word, 

They contain a copious selection of parallel refer- 
ences, fully-coloured maps, and engraved chrono- 
logical chart, with and without a copious Index of 
Subjects, by which almost any occurrence, doctrine, 
or other point of interest, may be referred to with- 
out a Concordance, and bound in extra Turkey mo- 
rocco, plain and tooled, as well as elaborate antique 
bindings, with every variety of rich and plain mount- 
ings. 

PARAGRAPH BIBLES, 


in various sizes and styles. Altogether forming the 
most complete, extensive, and costly stock of Bibles 
ever imported, embracing more than five hundred 
styles of binding, many of them new and unique. 
There being only a few copies of many of the 
choicest patterns, persons wishing to secure them 
would do well to make an early seleetion. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
july 7—3t 


ANTED—A FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL.— 
Two Ladies, experienced Teachers, wish to 
take charge of a Female High School in a town in 
Virginia, Maryland, or one of the Middle States. 
They will give instruction in French, Music, and 
all the branches usually taught in Female Semina- 
ries and High Schools. The best testimonials 
given. Address, C. A. R. 
june 23—5t* Manchester, Carroll co., Maryland. 


USTIN COLLEGE, TEXAS.—This flourishing 
Institution, located in Huntsville, Walker 
county, Texas, having a beautiful college edifice,a 
splendid apparatus, a good library, a handsome 
cabinet of curiosities, four collegiate classes, and a 
full corps of teachers, is now organized and in full 
operation. 

Orricers.—Rev. Daniel Baker, D. D., President, 
and Professor of Mental and Moral Science. Rev. 
N. A. Penland, A. M., Vice-President, and Profes- 
sor of Ancient and Modern Languages. Rev. A. E. 
Thom, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Sciences. Rev. W. C. Somerville, A. M., Adjunct 
Professor of Languages. 

Counse or Srupies.— Much the same as that 
adopted in Princeton, New Jersey. 

Cortese YEaR—One term—From the 2d Monday 
in September to the last Wednesday in June, with a 
brief vacation during the Christmas holidays. 

Turrtow Fees—Half in Advance.—In the College 
Department proper, fifty dollars. In the Primary 
Department, ranging from twenty-five to thirty dol- 
lars, according to the branches taught. But no 
tuition fees charged those who have in view the gos- 
pel ministry, who need assistance, and who come 
well recommended as such, by their respective 
Presbyteries, Conferences, or Associations. 

Discretine—Parental, mild but firm. And all 
the students, on entering, will be required to pro- 
mise obedience to the laws which forbid gambling 
and frequenting tippling houses, and other places of 
improper resort. 

Board can be obtained in private families on rea- 
sonable terms. 

As the “‘ Andrew Fem./e College’? is also located in 
Huntsville, parents have now a fine opportunity to 
give a finished education to both their sons and 
daughters at the same time and same place. 

july 7—6m 


ANTED, A SITUATION AS TEACHER.-—A 
graduate of Princeton College, who has had 
some experience in teaching, desires a Professor- 
ship, or a situation to teach mainly the Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Drgwing, and Penmanship. 
Address Matruemartics,’? Freedom Plains, Dutch- 
ess county, New York, until August Ist; and after 
that, at Leedaville, Dutchess county, New York. 
He does not care to begin before the iatter 
of August, or Ist of September. july 7 


TION BOOK SCHOOLS AND 
BIBLE CLASSES.—A4 Romans. 


Abridged by the author for the ase of Sunday-echools 
ad Classes. Thirteenth edition, 
teed. eay noth 

@ need say in recomm 
book on which the Christies world, 
and this country, have so placed the Pp 
proval. The fact of its having reached its thir’ 
teenth edition in little more than as many years, is 
proof of the estimate put upon it.— Watchman 


Questions on the Epistle to the Romans. ed 
to accompany the Commentary. Fifth edition. 
18mo. Price 15 cents. 

Pastors and teachers of Bible classes and the 
larger classes in Sabbath-schools, have often felt 
perplexed in want of some suitable book of ques- 
tions on the Holy Scriptures. Some that may be 
procured are too simple, and others are too ab- 
struse; and yet some one is desirable as a means 
of studying more fixedly the portion of divine truth 
in hand. As far as our observation extends, the 
above of Dr. Hodge is, in many respects, superior 
to any other. It is designed to accompany his ex- 
cellent Commentary on the Epistie to the Romans, 
and its course leads to a very thorougb examination 
of that important Epistle.—Christian Instructer. 
Published by 


WILLIAM 8&8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 “ hestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
x On receipt of the retail price a copy will be 
sent by mail free of postage. , 
july 7—4t 


JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 


§amvet Mies, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
prepare boys ——— » or any 

nese of life, with carefo ms tion to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 

per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are recei at any time, paying from the 


date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 


mences, Providence 3 emcee October 26th. For 
. s, with fall particalars, address the Prin- 
pal. 


References—The President and Professors of the 
Coll of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 
ROSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 

atitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive hb instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home, Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious inétrection. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wed y ia 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
aug 12—tf 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY— 
525 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.—The next 
Academic year of thie Institution will commence on 
Monday, September 3d, 1855. This Seminary is 
pleasantly situated in the upper = of Chestnut 
street, a location combining all the advantages of 
the city, with comparative retirement from its ex- 
citement. The house is commodious and pleasant, 
and no expense has been spared to make it attrac- 
tive and home-like. 

Testimonrat.—lI cannot serve the cause of Fe- 
male Education better, than to recommend to pub- 
lic confidence the Seminary, of which Miss Bonney 
and Miss Dillaye are Principals. 

My testimonial is based on personal observation, 
and on the satisfactory improvement of pupils from 
my own family. 

The course of study is ample and well chosen; 
the discipline kind and effective; the health and 
morals properly supervised ; and due pains taken 
to make the boarding pupils realize that they are 
the constituent members of a refined, intelligent, 
religious, and happy home. 

DAVID MALIN, 
District Secretary A. B. C. F. M. 
Philadelphia, May 18, 1855. 
Terms and Course of Study from Circulars. 


Rererences.—Revs. H. A. Boardman, D. D., 
David Malin, C. Wadsworth, M. G. Clark, J. New- 
ton Brown, D. D., Wm. B. Jacobs, Philadelphia. 
Revs. E. Lathrop, D. D., A. D. Gillette, R. Bab- 
cock, D. D., New York City. Rev. R. Fuller, D. D., 
Baltimore. Rev. G. Kempton, New Brunswick, 
N. J. Rev. Thos. Rambaut, Savannah,Geo. Rev. 
Howard Malcom, M. D., Lewisburgh, Pa. Ste- 
B. Taylor, LL.D., Hamilton, N. ¥Y. 8S. 

oolworth, LL.D., Albany, N. ¥Y. Hon. Charles 
B. Penrose, Paul T. Jones, ., Col. A. G. Water- 
man, Philadelphia. Hon. R. W. Barnwell, Beau- 
fort, S.C. RobertA. Ezell, Esq., Warrenton, N.C. 
John B. Semple, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. George 
Douglass, Esq., Louisville, Ky. Benjamin Dayton, 
Esq., St. Louis, Mo. T. Fuller, M. D., Beaufort, 
8.C. Hon. D. A. Turner, Warrenton, N.C. Geo. 
W. Eaton, D. D., Hamilton, N. Y. George W. 
Jackson, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MARY L. BONNEY, 
HARRIET A. DILLAYE, 


june 23— 3m Associate Principals. 


Martien, Philadelphia, 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia, 
mar 31—ly 


ESTCHESTER ACADEMY, WESTCHES- 
TER, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—Witiram F. Wears, A. M., Principal— 
assisted by a corps of able and experienced Teach- 
ers. The scholastic year is divided into two ses- 
sions of full five months each, commencing respec- 
tively on the first days of May and November. Pu- 
pils received at any time, aad chacnel from the day 
of entering. Course of instruction thorough and ex- 
tensive. 

Teaus—$100 per Session, including boarding, 
lodging, &c., and tuition. Without the classics $95, 
in advance. Extras: Music (Piano, Violin, Guitar, 
&c.), Drawing, Painting, and Modern Languages. 

Catalogues may be obtained at the office of the 
Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
or upon application to the Principal. 

Access from Philadelphia twice daily by the West- 
ehester and Philadelphia Railroad, or by the Colum- 
bia Railroad to Oakland Station, five miles from 
Westchester. ap 7—6m 


DGEWORTH FEMALE SEMINARY, 
GREENSBORO’, NORTH CAROLINA.—The 
next Session of this Institution, which has now 
been in successful operation for fifteen years, will 
commence on Wednesday, the Ist day of August. 
The course of study is designed to be thorough 
and systematic, embracing every thing necessary to 
a sold and ornafmental education. 


It is very important that pupils be present at the 


opening of the Session. A few day’s absence at the 
commencement of the year, when the classes are 
formed, and new studies entered upon, may embar- 
rass the pupil for weeks. 
Catalogues containing the course of study, ex- 
penses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
RICHARD STERLING, Principal, 
june 30—6t Greensboro’, North Carolina. 


WANTED.—A Principal wanted for 
a first-rate Classical School. It is desirable 
that in addition to good testimonials for scholar- 
ship, &c., the applicant be a religious man, and 
willing to open the school with prayer. A Pres- 
byterian preferred. Address 
Rev. E. T. MACK, 
or, Rev. DR. DAVIDSON, 


july 7—tf New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


ISSES GILL’S SEMINARY.—The Misses Gill 
will re-open their Boarding and Day-School 
for Young Ladies, at their residence, No. 427 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia, on Monday, September 10th. 
july 7—tf 


ITTENHOUSE ACADEMY—lIn the new Build- 
ing of the City Institute, Northeast corner of 
Chestnut and Eighteenth streets, Philadelphia, ( En- 
trance on Etghteenth street. )—Boys are prepared for 
college, or for a business life. The Institution has 
a department for instruction in the primary branch- 
es. The next session will commence on Monday, 
September 3d. Circulars may be obtained at the 
Academy, and at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 
144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
LUCIUS BARROWS, 
JOHN H. WESTCOET,} Principah. 


REFERENCEs.—Rev. John Maclean, D. D., Presi- 


dent of the College of New Jersey; Rev. M. B.- 


Hope, D. D., Princeton, New Jersey. Rev. Henry 
A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. E. P. 
Rogers, D. D., J. D.. White, M. D., James Dunlap, 
Samuel T. Bodine, George H. Stuart, William 8. 
june 23—13t* 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY.—Tue Burvyerr 

TreatTise—Second Prize—In Press, from ad- 
vance sheets—Theism; the Witness of Reason and 
Nature to an all-wise and beneficent Creator. By 
the Rev. J. Tulloch, D. D., Principal of St. Mary’s 
College, St. Andrews, Scotland, (ready in a few 
days). 

Also in preparation—I. Ridgley’s Body of Divini- 

. IL. Fox’s Acts and Monuments; illustrated. 
IfI. London Lectures to Young Men, for 1855. 
1V. A New Work ; by the author of Jeanie Morrison. 
Will be published by R. Carter & Brothers, Broad- 
way, New York. The Tract House Depository, 
Baltimore, Fayette street, near Charles, will receive 
them as soon as issued. 

New Books just published—I. Tyng’s Rich Kins- 
man; $1. II. Footsteps of St. Paul; $1. III. Dru- 
mond’s Emily Vernon; 75 cts. IV. Mathew Hen- 
ry’s Miscellaneous Works; $4. V. Baxter’s Saint’s 
Rest, complete; $2. VI. Ashton Cottage, or the 
True Faith; 60 cents. VII. Family of Heather- 
dale; 50 cents. 

TRACT HOUSE DEPOSITORY, 
. Fayctte street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

june 23—317 


EWARK FEMALE SENINARY.—Miss H. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Principal.—The second ses- 
sion of this Seminary will commence August 29th, 


1855, and continue twenty-one weeks. 


Teams per Sesston—Board and tuition in Eng- 
lish and Latin, $70; Languages, each, $10; Music 
on Piano, or Guitar, with use of instrument, $20 to 
$25; Drawing, $10; Painting in water colours, $10; 
Painting in Oils, $20; Fancy Work, $6; Washing 
per dozen, 37; cents. 

‘Rereresces.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Delaware College, Prof. W. A. Crawford, 
Prof. E. D. Porter, J. W. Weston, A. M., Principal 
Newark Academy, Rev. J. Vallandigham, Rathwell 
Wilson, Esq., J. W. Evans, Esq., Newark. George 
Earle, Esq., Elkton, Maryland. Prof. C. Long, 
Hartsville, Pa. Rev. J. H. McNeill, Secretary 
American Bible Society, New York. Geo. McNeill, 
Esq., Fayetteville, North Carolina. 

Circulars, containing course of study, and other 
particulars, may be obtained by addressing the Prin- 
cipal, at Newark, Delaware. june 20—10t 


HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHARTER Bui_pine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Cap- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January lst, 1855, $1,240,629.06——The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine Funp Derartment, Money is re- 
ceived party. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rive PER cent. This is the oldest five 
r cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
tate. Money paid back without notice, as usual, 


DIRECTORS. 
pe ene R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W.Thompson,| Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jaceb L. Florance, James Devereur, 
William M. Godwin, — Gustavus English. 


R. Caawrorp, President. 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 
Cuaaes G. Sec*y and Treasurer. 
Acruary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D, 
X77 In attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from tl o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P.M, 
oct 25—ly* 


| 


—, MINOR WORKS, THIRD SERIES, 
—A new volume, now ready, containing : 

— Salvatiop ; or, All Saved that Die in In- 
ney. 

The Communicant’s Manual, A Plain and Prac- 
tical Exposition of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Baptismal Font. An Exposition of the Na- 
ture and Obligations of Christian Baptism. 

Bound in one volume, to match the uniform edi- 
tion of Cumming’s Works. Price 75 cents. Also, 
in separate volumes, neatly bound in c. oth, price 
37} cents each. 


CUMMING’S WORKS, UNIFORM EDITION, RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 

Family Prayers for each Morning and Evening ia 
the Year. ith references to appropriate Scrip- 
ture Readings, two vols., 12mo; price $1.50. 

The Signe of the Times; or, Present, Past, 


and Future. In one volume, 12mo; 75 cts. 
Cumming’s Apocalyptic Sketches, Two volumes; 
price $1.50. 


Cumming’s Seven Churches of Asia Minor. One 
volume ; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Miracles. One vol- 
ume; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Parables. One vol- 
ume ; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on Daniel. One volume; 
price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Minor Works, Ist and 2d series. Two 
vols.; price 75 cents each; containing 

A Message from God; or, Thoughts on Religion 
for Thinking Men. 

The Comforter; or, Thoughts on the Influence of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Christ our Passover; or, Thoughts on the Atone- 
ment. 

Christ Receiving Sinners. 

The Finger of God. 

The Great Sacrifice. 

Also, in separate volumes, neatly bound in cloth, 
price 37} cents each. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 

25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

june 


Qacee D THOUSAND NOW READY !—The Story 

of the Campaign. A Complete Narrative of the 
War in Southern Russia, written in a Tent in the 
Crimea. By Major E. Bruce Hamley, author of 
** Lady Lee’s Widowhood.” 12mo, paper covers, 
37} cents. 

The first thousand of this work was exhausted in 
three days! The public did not wait to learn what 
the critics would say of it. The subject and the 
reputation of the author made it sell. Buy it and 


try it. 
Published by GOULD & LINCOLN, 
No. 59 Washington street, Boston, 
And for sale by all the Booksellers. 
june 30—3t 


a“ R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Col- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. pm Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
Goods carefully for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—+tf 


MITH & ENGLISH—Booksellers and Publishers 
No. 36 North Sizth street, Philadelphia, would 
invite the attention of book buyers to their choice 
and valuable stock of Books, which comprises man 
works that are very rare and valuable, among whieh 


are, 

Lightfoot’s Complete Works; 13 volumes, 8vo. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, first series; 7 vols. Dupin’s Ec- 
clesiastical History of the first sixteen Centuries. 
Giesler’s Ecclesiastical History ; 4 vols., 8vo. Hen- 
derson on the Minor Prophets. Warburton’s Di- 
vine ee of Moses; 3 vols. Michaelis on the 
Laws of Moses; 4 vols. Wines on the Laws of the 
Hebrews. Trommius’s Concordance of the Septua- 
gent; 2 vols. Calvin on the New Testament, by 
Tholuck (Latin). Bengelius on the New Testa- 
ment; 2 vols.(Latin). Hefle’s Writings of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers (Greek and Latin). 

Also, constantly on hand the well known transla- 
tions of Olshausen, Hengstenberg, Tholuck, and 
Havernick, published at Edinburgh. 

Also, a constant supply of the best publications of 
the day always on hand and for sale at the lowest 
prices. 

7 Books imported and ordered from England, 
France, and Germany. “ june 9—3t 


yy HENRY MOORE—Generat Fur 

NISHING UnDERTAKER—No. 533 Arch streetl 
West o&f Broad, North side, Philadelphia.—Persona. 
attention paid to all business entrusted to my care 
All articles appertaining to the above business con- 
stantly on hand, and furnished at the shortest pos- 
sible notice, at moderate prices. 

may 19—ly WM. HENRY MOORE. 


OF THE BIBLE sOCIETY OF 
VIRGINIA.—Price & Carpozo, Booksellers 
and Stationers, opposite the American Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, respectfully invite the attention of 
the Christian public and readers generally, to their 
assortment of Books, religious and literary. Par- 
ticular attention paid to the Sunday-school depart- 
ment; and orders from the country for the weoke of 
any of the Publishing Societies, promptly attended 
to. We have lately received, among other new 
and valuable issues of the press :—1. The Great 
Question: Will you Consider the Subject of Per- 
sonal Religion ? by Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D.; 50 
cents. 2. Sketches of the Presbyterian Church, by 
Rev. J. E. Rockwell; 30 cents. 3. What is Calvin- 
ism? by Rev. W. D. Smith, D. D.; 35 cts. 4. Eu- 
taxia, or the Presbyterian Liturgies; $1. 5. Evils 
of Howell on Infant Baptism ; cents. 6. Emily 
Vernon, or Filial Piety Exemplified ; 75 cts. 7. Pray- 
ers of the Apostle Paul; 75 cents. 8. Kurtz’s Sa- 
cred History, from the sixth German edition; $1.25. 
9. Lédderhoze’s Life of Melancthon, from the Ger- 
man; $1. 10. Prime’s Travels in Europe and the 
East; two vols.; $2. 11. Englishwoman in Rus 
sfa, from fourth London edition; $1. 12. Volume 
Third of the Child’s Catechism of Scripture History. 
**New Hymns,” Pastoral Letter,” Monito 

Letters,” ‘Bohemian Martyrs,”? Adam ant 
Christ,” ‘* Perseverance of Saints,’? and other re- 
cent a 7 the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

june 


| pe ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 

established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Zire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their ‘* Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 
apply for Circular to 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 28—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


wo JERSEY ACADEMY AT BRIDGETON, 
NEW JERSEY.—The Trustees respectfully 
announce to the public that the Rev. P. E. Steven- 
son (now Principal of the Presbyterial Institute at 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania), has accepted the office of 
Principal, with special charge of the Classical De- 
partment, of the Academy, and will enter upon his 
duties as soon as his present engagements permit. 
The Institution will re-open on Tuesday, August 
7th, and prompt attendance is requested. Students 
will find a home with the Principal. It is desirable, 
when convenient, that application be made pre- 
viously. june 9—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 286 Broadway, New 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8&8 MARTIEN & CO. 

TERMS.— Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paix, xcept at the discretion 


8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. | 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for une 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
The money must always be sent in advance, 
the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured if possible. A always post-paid, 


ddress, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
No. 144 ChestnuteStreet, Philadelphia. 


THE PRESBYT 
= PU LIGA! |) te Myself Alone. | 
* | The little transported cries: 
‘And gladden ell things with my rainbow dies, 
to thelr characters | The butterfly within my eup doth hide | 
asp the Ant of being Useful. 
3 : A 
= 
a 
npertial will i it also as ccnclusive. 
q PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. | 
aus | 
— 
| 
| 
sorrowin or 
ni Do. bard Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser. 
: quainted with) grief. an vy tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
press. you down, fear not sso them all 
to Jesus. None are too heavy for him to 
bear, none so small as to be beneath his no- | 
tite: In him. all fulness dwells. Are we 
poor? he is rich. Are we weak? he is 
g ng. Are we sinful and unworthy? he 
is and infinitely worthy. If we- 


